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INDOCTRINATION VERSUS EDUCATION 


CaRLETON WasHBURNE 


In the Social Frontier 


®, OR the purpose of this article 
let us define indoctrination as the 
attempt to influence pupils to ac- 
cept one particular solution of a 
problem where there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among intelligent, 
informed, and right-minded per- 
sons as to what the best solution is. 
According to this definition indoc- 
trination has only to do with con- 
troversial issues. I realize that 
there is room for quibbling as to 
what “intelligent, informed, and 
right-minded persons” differ about. 
Practically, however, no one con- 
ducting schools actually has a min- 
ute’s question in his mind as to 
whether an issue brought up for 
class discussion is controversial. 
The problem of indoctrination ap- 
plies only to controversial issues. 

The Arguments for Indoctri- 
nation.—1. We must rebuild our 
social order—or, if we are on the 
other side of the fence, we must 
maintain it. Education is necessary 
for either purpose. A new social 
order cannot be adequately ushered 
in or an old order preserved with- 
out a trained citizenry. 

2. Education to be realistic must 


have the same zeal and emotional 
drive which is called for by the 
necessity of changing—or preserv- 
ing—the social order. Schools in 
which there is no indoctrination 
tend to be cloisteral, out of touch 
with the live world outside. This 
fact stands out if we compare 
American and Russian schools. It 
is true that the average American 
school has a sort of watery indoc- 
trination for the preservation of 
the status quo, but it is too luke- 
warm, too diluted, too unemotion- 
alized to affect the educational 
process as a whole. Russia, with its 
vigorous and exceedingly effective 
Communist propaganda, achieves 
in its education a vitality and real- 
ism which we in America have 
never remotely approached. 

3. Indoctrination is inevitable. 
The question is merely one of 
what kind of indoctrination we 
are going to have. A teacher, by 
his very nature, imposes his views 
and attitudes on children. This is 
recognized by boards of education, 
which will not employ a teacher 
known to have ideas widely at 
variance with the community’s. 
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A failure to indoctrinate, more- 
over, is in itself indoctrination for 
the status quo, or for the views of 
the parents of the community. 
Children are continually exposed 
to indoctrinating influences at 
home, and not receiving any con- 
trary indoctrination at school are 
necessarily indoctrinated in the 
home or community mental pat- 
tern. 

The Compelling Reasons 
Against Indoctrination. —1. In- 
doctrination is unfair to the child. 
He has a right to see all sides of 
every question, to expect from the 
schools the unvarnished truth. He 
early learns that his parents have 
certain prejudices, and makes cer- 
tain allowances for these. But if he 
cannot count on his teachers’ hon- 
esty and objectivity, where shall 
he turn? 

2. Indoctrination is the antith- 
esis of education. Education is the 
freeing of the ‘individual. Indoc- 
trination is the binding of the in- 
dividual to the views of some 
group of adults. Education should 
lead toward growth. Indoctrina- 
tion stultifies growth. 

3. Anyone who supposes that 
he has the one and final solution of 
any problem is bigoted, and, there- 
fore, unfit to educate children. 
The growth of society depends up- 
on the free exploration of all pos- 
sible avenues of escape from our 
present evils, of all possible avenues 
toward our ultimate ideals. Indoc- 
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trination shuts off all avenues but 
one. 

4. The strongest arguments 
against indoctrination are perhaps 
the practical ones. If one group 
can use the schools to indoctrinate 
the children toward its particular 
answers to controversial questions, 
so can another group. The schools 
become, in a country which is not 
yet under a dictatorship, footballs 
of politics in the worst sense. And, 
from a practical standpoint, those 
in the educational profession who 
advocate indoctrination in the 
schools to change the existing so- 
cial order would defeat their own 
purpose. Of necessity, majority 
opinion favors that which is— 
otherwise that which is would be 
changed. If the schools are to be 
used to indoctrinate they will ob- 
viously be used to indoctrinate to- 
ward that which the majority 
desires—the perpetuation of the 
existing order. 

A Program of Socially Recon- 
structive Education. — How then 
are we to bring about change? 
How are we to train children to 
face the problems of an_ order 
which, schools or no schools, is 
changing? Or are the schools sim- 
ply to sit back passively and trust 
to the hit-or-miss forces of society 
to do the real job of education? 
I think that many of the things 
desired by advocates of indoctrina- 
tion can be achieved without cor- 
responding evils. 
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First of all, we can train our 
children in social thinking. That 
is, we can help them realize that 
they are integral parts of a social 
whole. Social thinking can be de- 
veloped through socialized activi- 
ties, through group enterprises or 
projects where each individual 
contributes to the success of some- 
thing in which the whole group is 
interested. 

The active practice of citizen- 
ship in a school organized as a 
democratic community gives the 
necessary realistic training in group 
thinking and social responsibility. 
Such student responsibility, how- 
ever, must be real and must deal 
with things in which the children 
are directly concerned. 

Social thinking can be brought 
about through the treatment of the 
social sciences. From the study of 
history or geography children can 
be made to feel the identity of in- 
terests, in the long run, of the 
members of a community, a state, 
a nation, and the world at large. 
One need not cover up some facts 
and give undue emphasis to others 
to bring home the fact that the 
good of the individual is inextri- 
cably bound up with the well- 
being of the whole. This is not 
indoctrination because it is not 
controversial—no one can deny 
our interdependence. 

But what of emotional drive, 
since mere intellectual social con- 
sciousness lacks motive power? Let 


the emotional drive come through 
showing vividly and dramatically 
some of the evils that exist, and, in 
contrast, the potentialities of man- 
kind were its own ideals realized. 
For example, a cartoon recently 
in the Chicago Tribune (of all 
places!) contrasted the effects of 
money spent on one foreign war 
with what that money would do 
if put to constructive purposes. 
A dozen little pictures showing 
schools, parks, highways, old-age 
pensions, etc., were contrasted 
with a corresponding dozen show- 
ing ruined homes and cathedrals, 
men hopelessly crippled, cemeteries 
filled. It is not indoctrination to 
show that peace and a constructive 
use of the world’s resources are 
desirable—all agree on this. 

Conversely, certain ills are com- 
monly acknowledged. We can, 
then, take our children by picture, 
story, and actual excursion into the 
realities of the evils that exist in 
present-day society. Our problem 
is not one of finding enough ma- 
terial to give children an emotional 
drive, it is one of mental hygiene— 
not over-arousing the emotions be- 
fore the children can act on what 
they feel. 

A student trained to work to- 


ward the achievement of com- 


monly held ideals still needs train- 
ing in sound thinking as to the 
means of achieving them. Here is 
where vigorous discussion of con- 
troversial issues needs to be en- 
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couraged in the schoolroom. Im- 
mediate controversial issues in the 
school—shall marbles be played for 
keeps? are Hallowe’en pranks per- 
missible? etc.—should be discussed 
exactly as are the larger social is- 
sues. But with the immediate ones 
the children should reach a deci- 
sion and act on it. The point to be 
emphasized is that prior to the 
time of action decision is unwise 
because it cuts off other paths, 
while when the time for action 
comes decision must be made and 
followed by vigorous action. 

Is this program practical? There 
are, it is true, some controversial 
issues so hot that for the moment 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


: radio stations in the 
United States are broadcasting in- 
struction in modern foreign lang- 
uages according to a study by E. 
F. Engle of the University of 
Kansas reported in the Modern 
Language Journal for March, 
1936. The languages include 
Spanish, French, Italian, Chinese, 
German, Polish, and Portuguese. 
Most of the instruction is on the 
elementary level. The length of 
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the teacher will find it necessary 
to avoid them. But a little skill in 
avoiding unnecessary irritation will 
give the teacher a free hand in 
training children to think honestly 
on controversial questions. 

But what of the teacher’s un- 
conscious influence on the child? 
The teacher should, down in his 
heart, have more desire to develop 
the child’s own thinking than to 
impose on the child the teacher’s 
viewpoint. If he is primarily con- 
cerned with education rather than 
indoctrination both his conscious 
and his unconscious influence on 
the child will be toward free, in- 
dependent thought. 


Carleton Washburne is Superintendent of Schools, 
Reported from the Social 
Frontier, I] (April, 1936), 212-15. 


the broadcasts ranges from 15 
minutes to an hour. Station WSUI 
at Iowa City, Iowa, reports that 
its series of 92 thirty-minute broad- 
casts of instruction in French and 
German and its series of 22 broad- 
casts of Spanish instruction bring 
in more mail than any other series 
of programs. In two _ instances 
where the broadcast is prepared 
by collegiate institutions, credit is 
given for completion of the course. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Cuarves H. Jupp 


i first federal support of 
schools was through the well- 
known grants of land for the 
maintenance of common schools 
made to the states carved out of 
the Northwest Territory. Con- 
gress reserved the sixteenth sec- 
tion in every township in the 
Northwest Territory as school 
land. However, no sooner were 
the sixteenth sections made avail- 
able than the land dedicated by 
the federal government to schools 
was wasted, squandered, and in 
many cases corruptly dissipated. 
For the most part, the story of the 
administration of these land grants 
is one of the darkest records of in- 
competency in United States his- 
tory. 

As a second example of federal 
support of education we may con- 
sider the land grants made in 1862 
for the purpose of encouraging the 
science of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. With the income 
from these lands the states estab- 
lished the institutions now known 
as land-grant colleges. There can 
be no doubt that the nation has re- 
ceived from the land-grant colleges 
important contributions of knowl- 
edge and a body of trained men 
who have greatly benefited it. But 
while much has been gained it is 
equally true that in many states there 
has been a disastrous disturbance of 
the equilibrium of higher education. 
One has only to think of Oregon, 


where the land-grant college has 
been the rival and enemy of the 
state university, and the state has 
been thrown into political turmoil 
in its effort to assimilate two institu- 
tions where it has barely enough 
resources for one. The experience 
of Oregon is paralleled by that of 
other states. 

Again, let us consider what the 
federal government has done for 
the education of its wards—the 
Indians, and the inhabitants of 
Alaska and the island possessions. 
One need not pass personal judg- 
ments on these undertakings. All 
that is necessary is to read the 
official impeachments made by 
each new administration of the 
work of its predecessor. 

Fresh in the minds of all of us 
is the attempt to divide the Amer- 
ican educational system into two 
rival camps, one devoted to gen-. 
eral education, the other to 
federally supported and federally 
controlled vocational education. 
There can be no doubt that voca- 
tional education itself has been re- 
tarded by the antagonisms devel- 
oped through the recent federal 
interference with state and local 
school systems. Educational lead- 
ers will have to show genuine 
statesmanship to repair the social 
damage which has already been 
done. 

Because of the historical evi- 
dence of this kind the National 
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Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, commissioned by President 
Hoover in 1929 to chart a course 
for the federal government to 
follow in dealing with education, 
recommended a complete aban- 
donment of the type of appropria- 
tions made in the past and advised 
that in the future federal grants 
to education be turned over to the 
states to be administered by them 
without the exercise of any con- 
trol by the central government. 
But the report of the committee 
gave no consideration to the ques- 
tion of the competency of the 
states to administer federal funds 
given for education, and there is 
no possibility of blinking the fact 
that in 1936 many states are no 
more able to manage their educa- 
tional systems properly than were 
in earlier times those states which 
were intrusted with every six- 
teenth section for the maintenance 
of schools. 

Among the reasons why states 
are incompetent is that state tax- 
ing systems are obsolete. And it is 
time that educators frankly face 
the fact that in many cases the 
weakest department of state ad- 
ministration is the department of 
education. The superintendency is 
often constitutionally limited in 
such ways as to render it feeble to 
the point of incompetency, and 
where it was made subject to 
popular vote it was rendered open 
to attack, if not control, by the 
most malign political forces. 
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I yield to no one in the desire 
for a better distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities, but I make a 
plea for unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the whole educational sit- 
uation, not a scramble for money 
from the federal treasury. Unless 
all forms of support can be so 
arranged that they will surely 
contribute to the betterment of the 
schools, there can be no enthusiasm 
for new contributions from any 
source, lest there be a repetition 
of what happened to the sixteenth 
sections allotted for the mainte- 
nance of schools. I am convinced 
that in the past, when the federal 
government has been asked to par- 
ticipate in education, there has 
been far more thought devoted to 
finance than to the intellectual 
and emotional improvement of the 
American people. 

I am prepared to defend with 
vigor the contention that, what- 
ever else the federal government 
does, it ought to make sure that 
every child in the United States 
has at the very least six months of 
schooling each year. Any plan or 
proposal which does not absolutely 
guarantee a decent minimum of 
schooling for every child seems to 
me to be blind, inadequate, and 
unworthy of acceptance. 

I advocate a period of experi- 
mentation devoted to a careful 
study of the effects of new federal 
appropriations for the support of 
public schools of the elementary 
and secondary levels. Its purpose 
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should be the discovery of the best 
possible methods of equalizing 
educational opportunities in the 
United States. I advocate the dis- 
tribution of federal funds first and 
in largest measure to those states 
in which average income is low. I 
advocate that experimentation be- 
gin with some such modest sum as 
$50,000,000 or $75,000,000. The 
distribution must, in my judg- 
ment, be left to the discretion of 
a federal authority, preferably a 
small commission of experienced 
educators presided over by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

I am well aware that school 
men and women recoil from the 
idea that the federal government 
be allowed to exercise any degree 
of discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of federal funds for schools. 
I am also aware that discrimina- 
tion among the states is highly un- 
popular in the Congress. Never- 
theless I advocate that the first 
federal appropriations for public 
schools be on the basis of needs, 
not on a per capita basis nor in 
accordance with any plan for uni- 
form treatment of the states. I 
feel justified in characterizing the 
objections to discrimination be- 
tween the states as political rather 
than rational. It is universally 


Charles H. Judd is Head of the Department | 
of Education of the University of Chicago. Re- 
ported from an address before the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, February 24, 1396, at St. Louis, 
a Missouri. 


agreed that there are in the dif- 
ferent states gross inequalities of 
education, of wealth, and of ad- 
ministrative competence. These in- 
equalities are urged as grounds for a 
demand for federal appropriations 
and then, inconsistently, it seems 
to me, one single mathematical 
formula is declared to contain all 
the wisdom appropriate to apply to 
the situation. 

If experience accumulated dur- 
ing experimentation with the 
equalization fund justifies the fed- 
eral government in taking over a 
share of the support of public 
schools, then federal grants should 
be made the basis of certain de- 
mands which will assure the na- 
tion of proper conduct of its 
schools. There should be required 
a decent enforcement of the fun- 
damental law that there be no dis- 
crimination against any citizen 
because of race or color. A second 
essential guarantee is that all 
schools be conducted for a suffi- 
cient number of months each year 
to provide proper preparation for 
citizenship. Another essential is 
the power to compel attendance 
over a period of years. In short, 
new resources ought to be used to 
improve the schools, not merely to 
perpetuate existing inadequacies. 
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FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 
L. D. CorrmMan 


eae most important document 
ever issued in this country dealing 
with federal support of public edu- 
cation was the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1931. This Com- 
mission favored the use of federal 
funds for public education; it dis- 
approved federal laws that provide 
for the matching of monies; it 
opposed the giving of federal au- 
thorities the right to approve or 
reject state plans; it called upon 
the federal government to restrict 
all of its grants for special types 
of education; it urged that studies 
be made to determine how far and 
by what methods the federal gov- 
ernment is justified in using the 
federal tax system to supplement 
state and local funds in support of 
public education; it requested that 
all future grants to states be made 
only after thorough educational 
studies have shown to the satis- 
faction of the appropriating power 
that such federal aid is justified, 
that future grants be apportioned 
on the basis of need rather than 
in terms of an equal amount for 
each state and that such grants be 
subjected to review every ten 
years; it advised further that fed- 
eral control be restricted to audits 
of the funds; and finally, it rec- 
ommended that more liberal ap- 
propriations be made to the Office 
of Education for educational re- 
search and information service de- 


signed to stimulate and improve 
the various types of education in 
the states. Nothing has happened 
in the past five years that would 
materially change these recom- 
mendations. But in view of recent 
events, it is imperative to renew 
our faith in these principles. 

From colonial times down to 
the present, one of the most pow- 
erful forces and traditions in 
America has been local responsi- 
bilities. Now it is maintained that 
local autonomy has outlived its 
usefulness. The states have as- 
sumed more authority and the fed- 
eral government has grown more 
powerful. In the desperate strug- 
gle to achieve economic security, 
Americans are face to face with 
the ever-constant danger, rendered 
more acute during a financial 
crisis, of losing their liberties and 
of restricting unnecessarily their 
opportunities. Our government 
was designed to prevent this ca- 
tastrophe by a system of checks 
and balances. 

The growth of authoritarian 
government in the pursuit of se- 
curity has affected every commu- 
nity, individual, and _ institution. 
Education has certainly been in- 
cluded. With the passage of the 
Morrill Act in 1862 and since 
then, in a succession of acts, the 
federal government has assumed a 
directive control of specialized 
types of education, and more re- 
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FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


cently over other aspects of educa- 
tion. The National Youth Admin- 
istration with its laudable general 
aims and purposes is being admin- 
istered in a manner that is very 
questionable. It is divorced from 
the existing educational agencies; 
it is administered by persons who 
qualify primarily because they be- 
long to a particular political par- 
ty; and it is controlled by a cen- 
tral office which determines the 
policies for all states. These con- 
ditions certainly create a presump- 
tion in favor of the political dom- 
ination of the schools. It would be 
an easy step from this to a situa- 
tion where the materials of in- 
struction would be suggested and 
then required from Washington. 

Similarly, there has been an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of 
the federal government to domin- 
ate, through the use of money and 
power, certain aspects of the high- 
‘er educational program of this 
country. This tendency became 
lusty and vigorous with the pass- 
age of the Bankhead-Jones bill, 
which makes available large ap- 
propriations for the land-grant 
colleges for research, resident in- 
struction, and extension. 

While the federal government 


is appropriating considerable sums 
of money for education in special 
fields, it is providing no money for 
liberal education or for training 
young people to exercise their 
powers as self-governing citizens. 
The schools of the future will 
be determined by the political phi- 
losophy we accept and the kind 
of government we adopt. The 
American people are now en- 
gaged in making that decision. 
There are only three ways that 
they can go: move in the direc- 
tion of greater federal control, 
which means more regimentation 
of life; move backward to the days 
of absolute free choice and per- 
sonal independence which, I am 
convinced, are and should be gone 
forever; or insist upon a steady 
course of preserving our theory of 
government of checks and bal- 
ances—a theory essentially and 
uniquely American, which pro- 
vides that government shall be 
voluntarily determined and volun- 
tarily altered to meet changing 
conditions but which, never at any 
time, shall permit unlicensed lib- 
erty on the one hand nor absolute 
domination on the other. Such a 
government will distribute funds 
according to educational needs. 


L. D. Coffman is President of the University of 

Minnesota, Reported from an address before the 

Department of Superintendence of the National 

Education Association, February 24, 1936, at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Paut R. Morr 


-? EDERAL aid is required if 
the poorer states are to be able to 
provide teachers well enough se- 
lected and educated that they will 
be able to adapt to their uses the 
superior methods of meeting new 
and perplexing needs developed 
usually in the better financed 
schools. Unless this condition can 
be met, the schools in great areas 
will lag behind. With them the 
nation as a whole will lag socially, 
civically, and economically. 

Recent studies by Ashby and 
Chism show that it would require 
all of the reasonable taxpaying 
power of the poorest states to pro- 
duce such an educational program. 
This would leave nothing for 
other governmental services unless 
these states were to tax themselves 
two or three times fair and rea- 
sonable rates. 

Federal aid is not new. Since 
1802 the federal government has 
granted lands for the support of 
public schools totalling more than 
92 times the area of Delaware. Since 
1862 it has made grants for the sup- 
port of state colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. In 1917 it em- 
barked on a great vocational educa- 
tion program. In this program it 
departed from its traditional non- 
control policy. Large sums have 
been granted during the last few 
years for emergency aids. For the 
most part, these have been kept 
closely under the control of the 
authorities in Washington and 
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have been administered to serve 
the needs of work relief more than 
those of education. 

Experience for more than a 
century with the earlier types of 
aids indicates that the federal gov- 
ernment may promote the finan- 
cial welfare of the schools without 
interference. Instead of hamper- 
ing local initiative, federally col- 
lected, state-shared taxes may be 
used to remove part of the burden 
from the property tax and thus 
facilitate the operation of local 
initiative. 

The chief point at issue is the 
question of how much and what 
kind of control should be given to 
the federal government. 

At one extreme is the position 
that the money to be distributed 
should be placed in the hands of 
an authority at Washington which 
would lay down specifically the 
hurdles to be jumped by the states. 

At the other extreme is the posi- 
tion requiring the definition on a 
mathematical basis of the way in 
which the amount of aid to be 
granted by each state would be 
paid. It would have the amounts 
computed and paid by the states 
without any condition save the re- 
porting of uses made of the funds 
for publicity purposes. 

In between these extremes 
would lie various degrees of cen- 
tral control. 

Doubtless a person might at 
first find the former extreme by 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


far the more attractive. However, 
with more thought he might be- 
come skeptical as he is likely to 
doubt the ability of any centrally 
located board, however benevo- 
lent, to decide what is best for 
every isolated community. He is 
likely also to ask if this would lay 
the schools open to control by po- 
litical or other pressure groups. 
In going toward no control, he 
might first insist that the decision 
as to how much money a state 
obtains must not be left to the 
judgment of any central group but 
must, rather, be determined on a 
mathematical basis set in the law, 
thereby avoiding unpredictable 


controls. He will consider the pos- 
sibility of requiring certain im- 
provements which nearly everyone 


agrees are desirable. 

But he may ask why is it nec- 
essary for Congress to tell the 
states that simple minima are de- 
sirable? He may answer by saying 
that such controls are superflu- 
ous—that all that is really required 
is a statement of the purpose in the 
act, a periodical survey of what is 
happening in the various states, 
and a report to Congress and the 
public. 

Such reasoning leads me to the 
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position that federal support should 
be associated with no control. The 
amount should be determined on a 
mathematical basis, defined in the 
law. The only condition should be 
a report of its use which may be 
used by Congress and the public 
for appraisal. 

Studies along these lines envi- 
sage (1) a foundation program of 
the type which could be purchased 
for $60 per pupil in an elementary 
school in 1930-31; (2) equitable 
distribution of the burden of such 
a program; and (3) the possi- 
bility of the federal government 
operating as a collector of the 
newer types of taxes and eventual- 
ly making available to states the 
yield of such taxes. 

As a first step, these studies 
propose a foundation program 
costing $15 per elementary pupil 
in attendance, or $10 per census 
pupil, be equalized. Approximately 
half the cost of such a program in 
each state would be paid by federal 
aid. The support of the other half 
would be shared by the states in 
proportion to their ability to pay 
taxes. These studies develop means 
by which these steps can be car- 
ried out without involving con- 
trol. 
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DEVELOPING SYMPATHETIC ATTITUDES 
TOWARD PEOPLES 


Davis-DuBois 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ed STUDENT in a New Eng- 
land school—a boy named Cohen 
—recently won, as a prize for 
writing an essay on the Peace 
Pact, a trip to Europe. A leading 
clubwoman—an active worker for 
the League of Nations—com- 
mented to his teacher: “Too bad 
the winner wasn’t an American. 
You know—a Mayflower de- 
scendant.” 

In a certain school a very fine 
Latin teacher saw no connection 
between Tony Cavello in her class 
and Dante or Leonardo da Vinci; 
but she did—as her conversation 
showed—see a very close connec- 
tion between Tony Cavello and Al 
Capone. 

Such stories, which could be 
multiplied many times, illustrate 
the tendency toward ethnocentrism 
(that pride in one’s own race or 
nation which prevents one from 
seeing the good in other races or 
nations) which is part of the whole 
idea of nationalism. 

The Commission on Social 
Studies says: “The teaching pro- 
fession is under obligation to con- 
ceive its task in terms of the widest 
interests of society, ever seeking to 
advance the security and quality 
of living of all the people.” This 
“security and quality of living of 
all the people” is based upon sym- 
pathetic attitudes. That these atti- 
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tudes have not been “successfully 
transmitted” we can learn—have 
indeed learned—by giving stand- 
ard attitude tests to pupils, and by 
observing about us just such inci- 
dents as are described above. 

Leaders in school and commu- 
nity who accept the challenge to 
do something constructive toward 
developing sympathetic attitudes 
should make a study of the tech- 
niques of social psychology re- 
quired to change and develop such 
attitudes. They should also agree 
upon specific objectives. This is 
the task that was undertaken by 
the Service Bureau for Education 
in Human Relations last year be- 
fore it offered its services to 15 
schools in the New York metro- 
politan area, 

Since by sympathetic attitudes 
is meant not pity, nor toleration, 
but thinking, feeling, acting to- 
gether, we made use of the follow- 
ing three approaches—intellectual, 
emotional, and situational: 

The classroom affords the best 
opportunity for intellectual ap- 
proach. Facts omitted in ordinary 
textbooks were woven into the 
regular work. For instance, in 
connection with the American 
Revolution, it was possible, with- 
out changing the curriculum, for 
the teacher to call attention to the 
fact that the first person to lose his 
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DEVELOPING SYMPATHETIC ATTITUDES 


life in the struggle for independ- 
ence was Crispus Attucks, a Ne- 
gro; that the man who did most 
to finance the war, giving his 
whole fortune and consequently 
dying a poor man, was Haym 
Salornon, a Jew; that of the mili- 
tary leaders von Steuben was Ger- 
man, Pulaski and Kosciusko were 
Polish, and Lafayette was French. 
In science, music, and art classes 
we found endless possibilities of 
calling attention to the contribu- 
tions made by representatives of 
the various culture groups. Unfor- 
tunately, few of these facts are in 
the usual textbooks. 

We made effective use of the 
assembly for the emotional ap- 
proach. We found that when a 
young Japanese woman demon- 
strates the beautiful Japanese flow- 
er arrangement, or an outstand- 
ing Negro author reads selections 
from the Negro poets, the students 
have a reaction that they cannot 
gain from purely intellectual ex- 
periences. The drama afforded the 
students opportunities for vicarious 
experiences of a kind that tended 
to modify their emotional atti- 
tudes. Especially was this true for 
those who took part in dramatic 
presentations. The students who 
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played the réles of Italian immi- 
grants actually lived, for a brief 
while, the lives of those immi- 
grants. 

By the situational approach we 
provided situations in which the 
students might meet members of 
the various culture groups and 
put into practice their new atti- 
tudes. Since we believe that the 
school cannot solve this problem 
alone, but only as it works in unity 
with the community, we multi- 
plied these intimate face-to-face 
contacts by inviting community 
leaders to attend the school func- 
tions. 

When we consider results it is . 
always difficult to be sure that we 
have our finger on reality; but 
subjectively we might repeat the 
comments of a few pupils at the 
Englewood, New Jersey, Junior 
High School: 

“T discovered that Mexicans 
are much better than we learned 
at school,” wrote one student; an- 
other, “I learned that other people 
have contributed just as much as 
we have to the world.” Still an- 
other: “I believe I have learned 
to realize that you can’t judge a 
country by one or two persons in 
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One of the most notable con- 
clusions of President Hoover’s 
Committee on Recent Social 
Trends was the judgment that the 
fundamental problem of modern 
life arises out of the unequal devel- 
opment of our numerous social in- 
stitutions. Governmental functions 
adapted to a period of economic 
individualism fail to meet the needs 
of the modern, complex, inter- 
dependent economic system which 
grew up as a result of the more 
recent phases of the industrial rev- 
olution. 

The most striking example of 
this so-called “social lag” is the 
general failure of the schools to 
respond to the changing social 
needs. ‘Too commonly they train 
the citizen of tomorrow for the life 
of yesterday. 

Our highly compartmentized 
curriculum is a product of an ab- 
surd educational lag. The second- 
ary school program is modeled up- 
on the pattern of the university 
and college organization. The 
high school has inherited along 
with the tendency toward extreme 
specialization an ideal of subject- 
matter mastery which is completely 
out of tune with the exacting de- 
mands of mass education, particu- 
larly in a period of crisis. 

It is my observation that any- 
one who discusses such problems 
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INTEGRATION—A RETURN TO FIRST 
PRINCIPLES 


Joun J. DeBoer 
In School and Society 


as integration can expound the 
most radical views with impunity, 
provided he confines himself to 
theory. If he proposes any drastic 
reorganization of the curriculum, 
or if he proceeds to experiment 
with a radical program in an ac- 
tual school situation, he is likely to 
encounter severe opposition. John 
Dewey, who has trained his guns 
upon the status quo in education 
for a whole generation, is held in 
almost universal esteem; but those 
administrators who have taken him 
seriously have often found the go- 
ing hard. Proposing a concrete 
plan of procedure with relation to 
curriculum, materials, and meth- 
ods is hazardous. 

Yet the one is meaningless with- 
out the other. Supervisors and 
classroom teachers want to know 
what they must do in order to 
make the school serve its proper 
function. We shall, therefore, first 
pay our respects to a few assump- 
tions basic to a modern theory of 
education, and then outline a plan 
of action consistent with these 
assumptions, 

We shall first assume without 
argument that education is life, 
and that the school has the respon- 
sibility of creating those conditions 
in which the life activities of the 
learner may be enriched and im- 
proved. It follows from this prin- 
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ciple that the learner’s experiences 
will take place so far as possible in 
a natural setting. 

On the other hand, experiences 
which in normal living commonly 
occur together are not artificially 
separated in the well-managed 
school, unless the circumstances of 
mass education require a frank de- 
parture from the natural course. 

Facilitating the integration of 
the pupil’s thinking and acting 
raises certain questions which must 
be answered by objective investi- 
gation. To what extent may we 
expect children to discover unaided 
the essential relations between those 
aspects of reality represented by the 
various school subjects? We know 
quite definitely from numerous 
studies that even mature, intelli- 
gent people frequently fail to gen- 
eralize from concrete data or to 
recognize relations between two 
sets of fairly complicated facts, un- 
less the implications are made 
clear. 

We should recognize at once 
that, while no part of existence is 
totally unrelated to any other part, 
we may differentiate rather sharply 
between types of experience on the 
basis of the learner’s purpose. Even 
within so narrow a field as the 
study of poetry we must recognize 
a clear distinction between the 
learning of the structure of the 
Petrarchan sonnet and the enjoy- 
able reading of this form. 

Any integration worthy of the 


name must be a cooperative under- 
taking which requires the intelli- 
gent efforts of the whole school 
staff. We shall therefore outline 
briefly a scheme of operation for 
the secondary school which seems 
to one observer to meet the de- 
mands of a scientific view of child 
development. 

If we may assume that the major 
departmental divisions — science, 
the social studies, the arts and Eng- 
lish—are to be retained in the core 
curriculum, we may expect all 
these departments to accept equal 
responsibility for sponsoring a rich 
program of expressional activities. 
Small group discussions, floor talks, 
panel discussions, debates, formal 
reports, letters, minutes, diaries, 
contributions to the school news- 
paper, notices for the bulletin board 
should originate no less frequently 
in one than in the other. Every 
teacher has the obvious responsi- 
bility of teaching the principles of 
clarity and force in pupils’ written 
work, if for no other reason than 
that these qualities are inseparable 
from the subject matter. Profes- 
sional writers have long since 
learned that problems of form are 
an integral part of the substance 
dealt with. 

In addition to group instruction 
in the mechanics of English, the 
English department should be pre- 
pared to provide individual reme- 
dial instruction to pupils on any 
level who prove in practice to have 
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definite disabilities with respect to 
language usage. Moreover, pupils 
should be encouraged to regard the 
English department as a service 
bureau for assistance in the prepa- 
ration of oral or written discourse 
for in- or out-of-school purposes. 

In the field of reading the Eng- 
lish department has a function 
comparable to its function in the 
matter of English mechanics. 
Reading, like language expression, 
is a tool needed in nearly all the 
activities of the school. Reading 
instruction is a responsibility of all 
teachers. Much of the time now 
devoted to perfunctory analyses of 
English classics remote from the 
interests of a majority of the pupils 
could profitably be diverted to sys- 
tematic instruction in the tech- 
niques of reading. 

In the case of leisure reading, 
we are again confronted with a 
task which should be assumed by 
the entire school organization. 
Any high school course which does 
not broaden the genuine reading 
interests should be improved or 
abolished. 

It should not be concluded from 
the foregoing that a satisfactory 
program of integration would as- 
sign the bulk of the instruction in 
language and literature to the oth- 
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er major fields, and thus reduce 
either the program time or the 
general prestige of the English de- 
partment. Formal class work could 
and should be drastically reduced 
in English, but it should be re- 
placed by an extensive program of 
individual remedial service in read- 
ing and in language usage, and by 
a sharp increase in attention to 
extra-curriculum activities em- 
bracing drama, speech, literature, 
creative writing, and the like. 

While it is essential for teachers 
to understand those basic aims of 
education which demand integra- 
tion, the problem is first of all an 
administrative one, and cannot be 
solved by a single department. 

No discussion of integration 
which omitted reference to the 
troubled time in which we live 
would strike at the real problem 
confronting the schools today. Boys 
and girls who are cruelly hedged, 
often starved, as a result of the 
economic collapse, their futures 
uncertain, come to classes in which 
the chaos all around us has appar- 
ently left no trace. The separation 
between education and life be- 
comes more acute as the contro- 
versial issues are avoided. An inte- 
grated program today means a 
social program. 
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A PIONEERING COLLEGE LIBRARY 


W. H. Cow.ey 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


Hu HIS is the story of a college 
library which in three years has 
almost quadrupled the number of 
books circulated among its stu- 
dents. The institution is Stephens 
College of Columbia, Mo., a jun- 
ior college for girls with an en- 
rollment of about nine hundred. 
In 1932 James M. Wood, presi- 
dent of the college, and B. Lamar 
Johnson, librarian, inaugurated 
four new objectives for the Ste- 
phens library: 

That the library and classroom 
be brought into much closer asso- 
ciation. 

That students be taught how to 
use books effectively. 

That recreational reading be 
promoted among the students. 

That the library extend its in- 
terests and services from literature 
alone to art and music. 

In the traditional administra- 
tion the functions of teacher and 
librarian are supplementary but 
distinct. At Stephens these two 
separate administrative units have 
been brought together in one or- 
ganization under Mr. Johnson, 
who is both librarian and dean of 
instruction. Several members of 
the library staff serve also as in- 
structors, and a number of class- 
room teachers are also librarians 
assuming responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of books in their subjects. 
This may seem at first glance to 


be both uneconomical and admin- 
istratively clumsy, but at Stephens 
the contrary seems to be true. To 
understand how the plan operates 
one must review the organization 
of the Stephens curriculum. 

At Stephens a score or more of 
instructional departments are or- 
ganized into four large divisions: 
Science, Social Studies, Human- 
ities, and Skills and Techniques. 
The first three have their own 
divisional libraries under the di- 
rection of librarian-instructors. 
The social studies library may be 
described as typical. As observed, 
it is under the direction of a libra- 
rian who is a regular member of 
the social-studies faculty. She not 
only teaches one course, but she 
visits the other courses of the di- 
vision regularly, attends all faculty 
meetings, discusses library prob- 
lems with the members of the fac- 
ulty, and day in and day out talks 
with students about the books they 
need, Functioning both as a libra- 
rian and as a social-studies special- 
ist her influence upon the reading 
of students is apparently many 
times that of an ordinary librarian. 

Almost as important as the li- 
brarian is the location of the divi- 
sional library. Instead of being off 
in a separate building it is housed 
in a room adjacent to the social- 
studies classrooms. This has sev- 
eral advantages. Students drop in 
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for reading before and after 
classes. They work in the presence 
of the books they need. Because 
the library is right at hand mem- 
bers of the faculty not only use it 
more frequently, they have come 
to know its resources with con- 
siderable thoroughness. 

The Skills and Techniques Di- 
vision has no library of its own 
since no librarian could master all 
of the subjects included in the 
work of the division. To meet this 
situation classroom and depart- 
mental office libraries have been 
established. 

A typical classroom library is 
that in charge of an instructor 
who teaches intermediate French. 
He has brought over from the 
main library about four hundred 
volumes of French books—novels, 
essays, poetry, and so forth. He 
knows all these books thoroughly, 
and as he teaches he refers to 
them, reads from them, and rec- 
ommends particular books to par- 
ticular students. Attending one of 
his classes, I discovered that the 
instructor made constant use of 
the books and that at the end of 
the hour half a dozen students 
took books off with them for read- 
ing during their leisure hours. 
The instructor was most enthusi- 
astic about the plan. He reported a 
remarkable increase in the amount 
of reading by the students. 
Libraries of this sort have been 
established in a number of class- 
_tooms of language, English, and 
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art. Where classroom libraries are 
impracticable the department-office 
library has been established, which 
functions like the divisional libra- 
ry, only it is smaller and has no 
special librarian. These three de- 
vices have apparently revolution- 
ized the reading habits of Stephens 
students, brought classroom and 
library into much closer associa- 
tion, and made both students and 
faculty members book-conscious to 
a degree unprecedented under the 
old library plan. 

It is common knowledge that a 
startling percentage of college stu- 
dents know how to read neither 
rapidly nor effectively. Moreover, 
many of the most capable readers 
need instruction in how to use a 
library—how to use catalogues, 
reference books, indexes, etc. The 
Stephens program provides, there- 
fore: first, that the reading skill of 
each student is determined by a 
standard test; second, that poor 
readers are given remedial in- 
struction; and third, that all stu- 
dents are taught how to find their 
way around in a library. 

In turning to the third objec- 
tive of the Stephens Library—that 
recreational reading be promoted 
—one recalls that many colleges 
have browsing rooms where no 
books are allowed which have any- 
thing to do with formal college 
work. Stephens has approached 
the problem from a different angle 
by establishing a library in each of 
its six dormitories in charge of a 
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student librarian who devotes 
about 20 hours a week to keeping 
records and learning the tastes of 
the students in her dormitory. 
Each library contains about 300 
books—approximately 40 percent 
fiction and the rest a well-chosen 
selection of travel, biography, etc. 
—and the collections are changed 
from dormitory to dormitory 
every six weeks. In addition to 
books, each library has severai 
magazines and newspapers. The 
books are shelved in the living- 
room or loungeroom of the dor- 
mitory, and it is possible for the 
student to get a book whenever 
her mood suggests at any hour of 
the day or night. Incidentally, 
during the three years these dormi- 
tory libraries have been in exist- 
ence the loss of books has been 
negligible. 

In accordance with the fourth 
objective of the Stephens Library 
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—extending its services from lit- 
erature alone to art and music— 
two years ago the college bought 
225 excellent reproductions of 
painting masterpieces, about equal- 
ly divided between classics and 
moderns. Students were allowed 
to borrow a picture each—while 
they lasted—for their rooms. It 
had been intended to circulate the 
pictures at intervals of a few 
weeks, but the students became so 
attached to the pictures they had 
chosen that they petitioned: to keep 
them through the entire year. 
Mr. Johnson told me that even- 
tually he hopes that Stephens may 
be able to lend operatic and sym- 
phonic phonograph records in 
much the same way, but as yet 
that is not practical. The college 
does, however, have a complete 
Carnegie set of records together 
with a soundproof room for their 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN 1935 AFFECTING 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


Warp W. KEEsECKER 


In Circular 158, U. S. Office of Education 


—J)uRING 1935 state legisla- 
tures met in 47 states and enacted 
approximately fifteen hundred 
laws relating to general taxation, 
school revenue, distribution of 
school funds, and school expendi- 
tures. 

This legislative action reveals 
a general abandonment of panic- 
stricken methods of slashing school 
expenses, curtailing school facil- 
ities, and reducing teachers’ sal- 
aries which were so obvious in 
legislation during the early part of 
the depression. 

During the last year legislation 
shows a tendency to restore teach- 
ers’ salaries, to lengthen school 
terms, and to promote more uni- 
form school systems. In short, 
legislation was enacted in an un- 
usual number of states which 
either increased state responsibility 
for the financial support of schools 
or served to strengthen the instru- 
mentalities of the state for uni- 
form state-wide school facilities. 

Legislation in the field of gen- 
eral taxation is accompanied by 
many implications which are per- 
plexing and difficult to appraise 
from the standpoint of school sup- 
port. However, it is significant to 
note several characteristic features 
or tendencies in 1935 general 
legislation, namely: (1) to utilize 
and develop nonproperty tax sys- 
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tems; (2) to increase state re- 
sponsibility for the support of pub- 
lic schools; (3) to increase state 
control over public school expen- 
ditures; (4) to improve or revise 
methods of distributing state school 
funds; and (5) to promote eff- 
ciency in the administration of 
public school funds. 

Following are some examples 
of nonproperty taxes which were 
made to yield revenue expressly 
for schools: 

Sales Tax.—Arkansas levied a 
retail sales tax and allotted 65 per- 
cent of the revenue to the com- 
mon school fund to be distributed 
on school enumeration basis. Ida- 
ho levied a retail sales tax, the 
proceeds of which go first to pay 
the cost of administration and 
emergency relief, the first $100,- 
000 of the balance to go to the 
public school income fund; and 
the balance at the end of the year 
to be divided equally between the 
public school income fund and the 
state general fund. Utah author- 
ized the use of the excess of the 
sales tax in making up deficiencies 
in the state school fund and Wyo- 
ming allotted $287,000 of the 
revenue from the sales tax to the 
school equalization fund. 

Liquor Tax.—Georgia provid- 
ed that 97 percent of the revenue 
derived from license and excise 
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taxes on malt beverages shall be 
devoted to the support of the com- 
mon schools of the state and used 
for furnishing free textbooks. Ida- 
ho provided that 25 percent of 
the net revenue derived from 
liquor taxes shall be placed in the 
public school income fund. 

Business Transaction Tax.— 
Washington and West Virginia 
continued the use of business trans- 
action and sales taxes. 

Income Tax. — Pennsylvania 
levied a graduated personal in- 
come tax for school purposes which 
was subsequently held unconstitu- 
tional. South Dakota levied an in- 
come tax and provided that 32 
percent of the revenue therefrom 
shall be annually appropriated to 
public schools. 

Educational legislation during 
the year shows a vigorous exten- 
sion of the principle that the state 
should assume increased responsi- 
bility for the financial support of 
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education. Among the states in 
which this principle won legisla- 
tive favor are: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

Increased state control over 
school budgets or expenditures was 
noted in Alabama, Colorado, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. 

Methods of distributing school 
funds were altered in many states; 
and an unusual number of states 
reorganized their equalization sys- 
tems or established minimum 
foundation programs. Some of 
these states are: Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and 
North Carolina. 


O NE state in the United States, during all these years, has 
dropped no teachers, discontinued no educational service, has 
not increased the teacher load, reduced no salaries, and had 
no terms cut—Rhode Island!—£. B. Couch in the Los An- 


geles School Journal. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 
An Interpretation 


S. A. Courtis 
In Educational Method 


—!NpIVIDUALIZATION is 
an evolving ideal. In educational 
literature the term is used with 
many meanings, which shift from 
age to age and from event to 
event. 

Too frequently, attention tends 
to be focused on some one admin- 
istrative or instructional device, 
which is then regarded as “indi- 
vidualization.” But no one really 
understands individualization un- 
less he recognizes the common ele- 
ment in all devices and manifesta- 
tions; unless he has an idea of 
individualization better and more 
inclusive than any expression of the 
ideal which now exists; unless the 
imperfections and inadequacies of 
present practice move him to try 
to make his ideal more completely 
real. 

It would be unfortunate if the 
term should operate in any read- 
er’s mind to stigmatize the move- 
ment as anti-social. It refers pri- 
marily to the attempt to adjust 
education to the nature of the indi- 
vidual, not to the development of 
individualistic, anti-social ideals. 
True individualization has not 
been achieved until the individual 
has found his place, and his high- 
est potentialities of development, in 
service to the group. 

The primeval desires in man 
which comprise the spirit of de- 
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mocracy—the driving power be- 
hind the movement for individ- 
ualization—are liberty, fraternity, 
equality. Man everywhere aspires 
to be free, but freedom alone is 
not permanently satisfying. He 
who has once glimpsed a vision of 
the brotherhood of man struggles 
even more valiantly to make this 
ideal real than he did to achieve 
his own selfish freedom. For the 
joys of individualistic freedom are 
as the pleasures of childhood com- 
pared to the richer, more stimu- 
lating, more permanently satisfy- 
ing joys of cooperative endeavor. 
These, however, are meaningless 
without opportunity to progress. 
Men are not born equal except in 
potentialities. How can one feel 
either free or brotherly when oth- 
ers possess by nature that which 
one does not have the opportunity 
to achieve by struggle? Equality is 
but a convenient symbol to ex- 
press the outcome of what oppor- 
tunity to grow, to achieve poten- 
tialities, means to the individual. 
These are a trinity of desires, none 
of them completely meaningful ex- 
cept in unity. . 

Individualization, then, is the 
expression in education of the basic 
urges and the highest idealism of 
man, but a blind expression, an 
opportunistic expression that 
clothes itself in whatever form is 
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convenient at the moment. In 
education it requires an idealistic 
point of view to translate the petty 
educational devices and _ feeble 
struggles of the past into a consist- 
ent movement toward the achieve- 
ment of great ideals, Yet con- 
sistent trends are evident. The 
child-centered school, progressive 
education, educating the whole 
child, and similar slogans reveal 
the fundamental idealism that lies 
behind each new manifestation. 
Together these trends spell indi- 
vidualization. 

In primitive societies learning 
was completely individualized; the 
young learned by doing. As the 
ability to share and conserve ex- 
perience through language in- 
creased, the transmission of the 
social heritage, with exact mem- 
orization of formalized statements, 
became the order of the day. The 
individual was submerged in the 
social organization. Transmission 
and reproduction of the social or- 
der were conceived as the sole ends 
of education. 

To this day the chief character- 
istics of conventional education 
bear the earmarks of the days 
when the group was supreme and 
only the rare individual was con- 
scious of himself as a distinctive 
personality. Recitation, grades, 
standard tests, certification are all 
generally used as devices for con- 
tinuity in our social life and as 
means for moulding the individual 
to a standard pattern. It is not sur- 
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prising, therefore, that the first 
attempts at individualization were 
to increase the efficiency of teach- 
ing, but even so, efficiency was al- 
ways achieved by providing for 
greater adjustment to individual 
differences. 

Progress in individualization has 
been achieved as a result of prog- 
ress in philosophy and science. Be- 
ginning with Rousseau’s protest 
against the stifling influence of so- 
cial institutions upon the individual 
one can easily trace the steps of 
advance. Pestalozzi contributed 
child-study and the discovery of 
the function of self-expressive ac- 
tivities. Froebel shifted the em- 
phasis in education from acquisi- 
tion of knowledge to nurturing the 
growth of personality. Herbart put 
teaching and teacher-training on a 
professional basis. Cattell raised to 
public consciousness individual dif- 
ferences in capacity and hereditary 
tendencies, thus paving the way 
for tests of intelligence and 
achievement. From Rice came the 
school survey. Thorndike focused 
attention upon the learning proc- 
ess; he formulated the principles 
and procedures in individualiza- 
tion, but the time was not ripe, 
and he passed to other types of 
work, Vitalization of materials and 
activities we owe to him. From 
Dewey have come new interpre- 
tations of the interrelation between 
school and society, between indi- 
vidual effort and group success— 
interpretations whose full signifi- 
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cance and potentialities we com- 
prehend even yet but dimly. 

Often new devices and methods 
have come from some unknown 
teacher or administrator, as did 
coaching. Coaching is primarily 
reteaching. As the first dose of ex- 
hortations and explanations did not 
prove effective, the teacher repeats 
the dose with each failure, per- 
sonally. Over-conscientious teach- 
ers kept children long after school; 
unscrupulous teachers converted 
coaching into a racket. Rules and 
regulations had to be made to con- 
trol the activity. Soon administra- 
tors began to devise schemes for 
increasing children’s opportunity 
to secure more teaching. The Ba- 
tavia or two-teacher plan is an 
illustration. Other administrators 
provided special coaching days, or 
periods. The supervised study pe- 
riod is a somewhat different type 
of outgrowth. Then it occurred 
to someone to shorten the periods 
of promotion, that individual re- 
adjustment might be made more 
often. Semester and quarter sys- 
tems developed, and even promo- 
tion and reclassification every ten 
weeks was not unknown. From 
such devices it was but a step to 
multiple-track plans like the Cam- 
bridge plan, the Elizabeth plan, 
and to parallel sections, parallel 
programs, etc. Many of these 
schemes are completely unknown 
to present-day teachers, but in 
their time they were efforts to 
achieve adjustments to individual 
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differences which today are made 
in other ways. 

The invention of intelligence 
and achievement ¢ests opened the 
way for a new realization of what 
the problem of adjusting to indi- 
vidual differences really means, and 
gave rise to a host of new devices. 
Segregation of children of like 
capacities or equal levels of devel- 
opment began to appear. Differen- 
tiation of assignments, ideas about 
minimum essentials, and enriched 
and specialized courses of study, 
special classes for atypical children, 
differentiation of curricula and of 
materials followed in rapid succes- 
sion. The concept of special schools 
for each period of life and for 
each level of society made its ap- 
pearance. 

Perhaps the first attempt at 
what is sometimes thought of as 
individualized instruction is the 
monitorial system of Bell and Lan- 
caster. The scheme of instruction 
was formalized and systematized. 
Then groups of pupils were or- 
ganized, each in charge of a moni- 
tor, usually a brighter or an older 
pupil. The teacher instructed the 
monitors and they in turn the 
pupils. Thus one teacher could 
handle many hundreds of children. 

This system popularized educa- 
tion, and the need for the form of 
organization passed away. Even- 
tually, Preston Search developed 
the ideal of individualized instruc- 
tion and gave to the world a book 
which even today is inspiring 
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reading. It remained for Frederick 
Burke to put the ideas into prac- 
tice. His influence bore fruit and 
in these recent times has flowered 
in the Winnetka Plan and in the 
flood of workbooks, practice tests, 
and similar devices. Indeed so 
great has been the emphasis upon 
this form of individualization that 
to many persons the term means 
exclusively the use of lesson sheets 
and schemes for individual work 
and progress. 

Perhaps the Dalton Plan is the 
best single expression of a second 
important phase of individualiza- 
tion. Miss Helen Parkhurst, the 
originator, stresses three essen- 
tials: freedom, community living, 
and the budgeting of time. The 
emphasis throughout was placed 
upon child responsibility and 
growth in personality. Many pri- 
vate and experimental schools have 
similarly pioneered in devising 
curricula and methods better ad- 
justed to child development. The 
Progressive Education Association 
has integrated and organized these 
individual experiments. More and 
more creative, individual, partici- 
pation in the work of the world is 
being visioned as the best ideal for 
education and the best means of 
achieving the ideal, 

Primarily, individualization sig- 
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nifies both the recognition of the 
need to adjust to individual differ- 
ences and all the means taken to 
make such adjustment. No gen- 
eral synthesis of all the elements 
of individualization present in our 
schools today has yet taken place, 
because the evolution of life itself 
is proceeding too rapidly. The 
basic elements, however, have been 
clearly revealed. 

First, a belief in the potentiali- 
ties of the individual and in the 
possibility and desirability of re- 
leasing them. Second, a recognition 
that the process of integrating 
personality must be self-deter- 
mined, -directed, and -controlled. 
Third, the acceptance of the so- 
cialization of the individual as a 
goal of equal importance with in- 
dividual development. Fourth, the 
conviction that teaching is effec- 
tive only to the degree that it 
stimulates choice of self-directed 
and controlled activities of tmme- 
diate worth to the individual, and 
assists, on a basis of service and 
interpretation, the achievement of 
pupil purposes. Fifth, an optimistic 
belief in progress and creative en- 
deavor, recognizing not only the 
facts of objective science, but also 
the primacy and power of human 
emotions, and struggles toward 
the achievement of ideals. 


S. A. Courtis is Professor of Education in the 
University of Michigan. Reported from Educa- 
tional Method, XV (March, 1936), 291-98. 
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C AREFUL research and in- 
formal observation have demon- 
strated the favorable effects of the 
typewriter on reading, written 
composition, and arithmetic. Con- 
sequently, use of the machine by 
young children, especially in the 
home, has grown steadily for sev- 
eral years. And the day is probably 
not far off when many elementary 
schools will provide their pupils 
with the educational advantages 
inherent in the typewriter. The 
lower schools will then teach typ- 
ing, as they now do handwriting 
and drawing. 

The touch system has proved its 
effectiveness for teaching typing to 
high school pupils. Why then 
should it not be adopted in the ele- 
mentary school? First, the lower 
school is not concerned with pro- 
ducing finished vocational skills, 
leaving such training to the high 
school and college. Rather it seeks 
to prepare children for successful 
social living by providing a broad 
equipment of knowledge, attitudes, 
and habits, among which may well 
be a moderate degree of typing 
skill. 

Use of the machine must be 
adjusted to the condition that low- 
er school pupils are immature 
physically, psychologically, and so- 
cially. Typing as a complex op- 
eration must be analyzed, as hand- 
writing has been, and interpreted 
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TEACHING TYPING IN THE GRADES 


In the Nation’s Schools 


in terms of the learners’ abilities 
at various maturity levels. It needs 
to be so taught as to promote chil- 
dren’s mastery of reading, compo- 
sition, and spelling, rather than 
merely to develop as an interesting 
but isolated skill. 

In the first two grades children 
can be taught the correct methods 
of inserting the paper, returning 
and shifting the carriage, and spac- 
ing between words; but these op- 
erations will be performed with 
the slowness and clumsiness char- 
acteristic of little children’s move- 
ments. In addition, many first and 
second graders, during spontane- 
ous experimentation, will discover 
and use a number of the special 
devices, such as the shift lock and 
the backspacer. 

They can learn to use both 
hands on the proper sides of the 
typewriter, but their hands are too 
small to reach the various keys 
from a set “home” position. Fur- 
thermore, only their index fingers 
usually have sufficient strength to 
strike the keys without strain. 

But even using the typewriter 
in the manner just indicated, little 
children will engage enthusiasti- 
cally in a wide variety of valuable 
educational activities. They will 
type words, phrases, and short sen- 
tences which they have already 
learned to read. Letters and invi- 
tations will be composed and cop- 
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TEACHING TYPING IN THE GRADES 


ied. Names will be written a great 
many times. Numerals will be 
typed, paralleling development of 
counting. 

Third grade children can use 
both first and second fingers, di- 
viding each side of the keyboard 
about equally between the two 
fingers. Thus they employ correct 
fingering—as understood in touch 
typing—on more than 65 percent 
of the keys. They can perform cor- 
rectly all non-keyboard operations 
and also operate special devices. 
For third graders, the machine en- 
livens arithmetic drills and spelling 
practice. It stimulates composition 
of original stories, letters, and 
poems. 

Children of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades become adept in 
using the backspacer, margin re- 
lease, paper straightener, and other 
special devices. At least by the 
‘sixth grade they can employ all 
fingers on the correct keys. 

The difficulty of the final step 
to touch typing has not been ex- 
perimentally determined. But in- 
dividual children in fair numbers, 


after three or four years of syste- 
matic typing, have been observed 
spontaneously operating by touch. 

Experience has shown that the 
instructional scheme needs no ex- 
trinsic interest devices at any grade 
level. Most children are quick to 
respond to the typewriter as an in- 
genious mechanism and are eager 
to use it for the basic purpose it 
serves—a means of rapid, clear, 
and easy writing. 

“‘Hunt-and-peck” typing is un- 
necessary in the elementary school. 
Well-conceived practice materials, 
possessing intrinsic educational val- 
ues, will enable young children to 
acquire a substantial mastery of 
the fundamental typing skills. 

They can acquire a set of typing 
habits that will provide an ade- 
quate basis for any later systematic 
use of the machine. But an ap- 
proach to touch technique should 
be considered the top of the in- 
structional staircase. Many need 
not make the entire ascent, their 
personal typing requirements be- 
ing satisfied by a moderate degree 
of skill. 


Ralph Haefner of New York City is the author 
of several books on elementary school typing. 


Reported from 


the Nation’s 


Schools, XVII 


(April, 1936), 22-24. 


wl ROM 1922 to 1935 the percentage of men teachers em- 
ployed in the state of Michigan jumped from 14 to 22.6 
percent according to the Michigan Education Journal. 
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CONTROVERSIAL PROBLEMS IN VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


H. AmBrosE PERRIN 
In the Educational Screen 


wt T the outset it is desirable to 
distinguish visual from other forms 
of learning. Jenkins makes a care- 
ful distinction which serves our 
purpose. He says: “Visual instruc- 
tion emphasizes concrete imagery 
in the learning process. ‘Other in- 
struction’ stresses the importance 
of verbal imagery.” 

This distinction by Jenkins 
leads to the first controversial 
problem for our consideration, 
namely: to what extent is educa- 
tion dependent upon language, or 
verbal imagery, on the one hand 
and upon concrete imagery on the 
other. Language has taken first 
place in our educational planning. 
Perhaps it should. But when edu- 
cation becomes verbalism, when 
one word is defined only in terms 
of other words, perhaps it is time 
to recognize the necessity of pro- 
viding imagery so that language 
may have vital meaning. Just to 
what extent such concrete imagery 
is necessary in order that language 
may function for the purpose of 
communication becomes a prob- 
lem for scientific research. 

A second problem is the edu- 
cational substitution of the arti- 
ficial for the real. When available, 
the real experience furnishes the 
most satisfactory basis for concrete 
imagery. Yet great universities set 
up “self-working visual devices 
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operated by pressing a button” 
when within a few blocks nature 
has provided magnificent examples, 

Third, the fundamental visual 
instruction problem persists: what 
kinds of acts can best be taught by 
visual instruction? We need more 
extended experimentation and 
more accurate measurements and 
interpretations. Indeed, our meth- 
od of registering results is alto- 
gether too much influenced by the 
very verbalism which concrete 
imagery is proposed to cure. We 
should recognize that concise ex- 
perimentation in the field of visual 
education has just begun—partic- 
ularly in connection with the new 
mechanical aids that have become 
available. We need to know more 
about what visual aids to use for 
specific purposes, the technique of 
use, measurement of results, and 
interpretation. 

Fourth: what about the motion 
picture, silent or sound, in con- 
nection with the creative pupil ac- 
tivity program as now emphasized 
in our best educational procedure? 
Must the teacher always be the 
contributor of the motion picture, 
or shall its place in educational ex- 
perience be made so definitely a 
part of student consciousness that 
its suggestion will come as a nat- 
ural result of student selection of 
source materials? 
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PROBLEMS IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


Fifth: the technique of using 
the motion picture is so new that 
we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the mo- 
tion picture to individualized in- 
struction or, indeed, to small group 
instruction within the class. Has 
the motion picture any merit for 
this purpose, or do we merely lack 
the necessary technique for its use? 

Sixth: assuming that we have 
the answers to the vital problems 
of technique, purpose, merit, and 
placement, how are we to get the 
motion picture desired at the exact 
time desired? Is there a decided 
loss if the motion picture comes 
too remote from the vital spot that 
it fits? This raises the question: 
what is the best method of servic- 
ing visual aids? To date, there 
seems little doubt that the class- 
use schedule furnishes the intelli- 
gent basis for organizing such 
service whether within the build- 
ing, from a central depository, or 
from a rental library or state cen- 
ter as is frequently the case, par- 
ticularly in reference to the mo- 
tion picture. 

Seventh: passive reception vs. 
active reception of motion pictures 
is fundamentally no different than 
for any other visual aid. The prob- 
lems involved are: (1) definite 
objectives of instruction, (2) pre- 
vious experience of the learner, 


(3) intellectual development of 
the learner, and (4) the merit of 
the material for the specific pur- 
pose in the learning experience. 
The problem of passivity or activ- 
ity in reception is solved in terms 
of good technique of instruction. 
If teachers are to secure the neces- 
sary technique all possible assist- 
ance should be given to the efforts 
being made to include courses in 
technique in teacher-training cur- 
ricula and university extension 
services. 

Eighth: what about silent and 
sound motion pictures? Two years 
ago the International Congress 
emphasized the importance of the 
instructor in doing the explanation 
work. If the sound is a natural 
part of the picture environment, 
thus adding to its living quality, 
there can be little adverse criticism 
of the use of sound pictures. But 
the problem becomes involved 
when an outside person, in sound, 
takes the instruction away from 
the real class teacher. Again, ex- 
perimentation alone must furnish 
the answer. 

Finally, what about the prob- 
lem of teaching motion picture 
appreciation? Is this an English 
problem, or is it an extra-curric- 
ular activity that can be handled 
en masse in assembly, etc.? The 
answer awaits experimental results. 


H. Ambrose Perrin is Superintendent of Schools, 
Joliet, Illinois. Reported from the Educational 
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EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL WELFARE 


GLEenn FRANK 


w HE emotional climate in which 
education must today fulfill its 
function is unprecedentedly con- 
fused and complicated. 

Last year G. D. H. Cole, dis- 
tinguished British publicist, pub- 
lished an exhaustive study of the 
mass-moods of various European 
countries which preceded drastic 
overturns of political, social, and 
economic arrangements. In such 
countries as Italy and Germany he 
identified 12 distinct mass teach- 
ings which made possible the phe- 
nomena of Fascism. I list them: 

1. An uneasy feeling that, alike 
in political and in economic or- 
ganization, the world is getting 
nowhere. 

2. A haunting suspicion that 
the existing forms of political and 
economic organization are ill- 
adapted to the effective guidance 
of this age of large-scale enter- 
prise, complex relationships, and 
swift tempo of change. 

3. A growing sense that vast 
potential wealth is going to waste 
while millions go hungry and pro- 
ductive genius is held in chains by 
obsolete economic politics. 

4. A restless unwillingness to 
be content with the cynical as- 
sumption that nothing much can 
be expected from political action 
anyway. 

5. Achilling fear of insecurity 
among millions who have in the 
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past possessed some measure of 
security. 

6. A widespread conviction, at 
least among the young, that all 
the old political parties have gone 
stale and futile. 

7. An epidemic insistence that 
something be done, even where 
there is no clear notion what 
should be done. 

8. A panic retreat from the 
terrifying complications of modern 
world-problems to the delusive 
oversimplification of extreme na- 
tionalism. 

9g. A vehement reassertion of 
the rights of private property by 
large and small property owners 
alike. 

1o. An increasing demand for 
state intervention to help any sec- 
tion of the community that feels 
the pinch of economic adversity. 

11. A nervous flight from rep- 
resentative institutions to personal 
leaderships. 

12. A growing tendency to 
think of politics less in terms of 
adjustment through discussion and 
more in terms of coercion through 
force and, if necessary, violence. 

These moods have, I submit, 
been present in the mass mind of 
the United States during the phase 
of confusion through which we 
have been passing. The one thing 
that ties the 12 together is the 
clear insistence of the masses that 
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all our institutions are a means to 
an end, not ends in themselves, 
and that the end which must be 
served is stabilization and enrich- 
ment of life for the millions. In 
short, the social welfare has be- 
come, in the mass mind, the su- 
preme justification of all our insti- 
tutions—political, social, economic, 
religious, educational. 

What, at the moment, is the 
biggest contribution the schools 
can make to the health, happiness, 
and security of our social order? 
The answer is different in a de- 
mocracy from that under a dic- 
tatorship. The totalitarian state 
and the democratic state have flatly 
contradictory theories of the 
schools in the social order. In the 
totalitarian state the business of 
schools is to train yes-men who 
know how to take orders. 

Until recently few Americans 
could be found who did not think 
this enslavement of the schools to 
a formula utterly dangerous. Late- 
ly, however, from the widely sep- 
arated quarters of the Left and 
the Right have arisen Americans 
who demand that the schools be 
made the agencies of propaganda. 

The schools will cease to be 
educational institutions if either 


Glenn Frank is President of the University of 

Wisconsin. Reported from an address before the 

Department of Superintendence of the National 

Education Association, February 23, 1936, at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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gains control. We are still a de- 
mocracy, even if at times we may 
be forgiven the suspicion that we 
may be clinging to a shadow of a 
fast-vanishing substance. 

It must be the major business of 
the schools to train the exceptional 
man for leadership and to cultivate 
in the majority a capacity for un- 
derstanding the trends of the 
time. And in a time like this, with 
democracy the world around 
caught in the cross fire of so many 
attacks, I am not sure but that the 
enrichment of popular understand- 
ing is most important. When 
affairs are complex and the masses 
confused, militant minorities get 
their chance at power. If the many 
do not think, a minority that 
knows what it wants will rule the 
roost. 

Unless the schools can stock 
this nation thickly with minds that 
are at once free and disciplined, 
American democracy may well go 
the way that self-government has 
gone in other nations. And yet 
now, just when we most need 
freedom and fearlessness in the 
school’s handling of the issues of 
the time, waves of popular hysteria 
against a free, fearless scholarship 
begin to beat over the schools. 
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WHY RATIFY THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT? 


Muriet Fox 
In Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 


Vir the meeting of several 
legislatures and their consideration 
of the ratification of the child- 
labor amendment imminent, the 
question once more becomes a 
leading controversial issue. It is 
curious that a matter on which 
there is such general private agree- 
ment should become a public con- 
troversy at all. For none of us fa- 
vors labor for the boys and girls we 
know. 

Although as early as 1907 Sen- 
ator Beveridge made a three-day 
speech appealing for protection for 
child laborers, it was not until 
1916 that the first Federal Child 
Labor Act was passed. On the 
basis of the Interstate Commerce 
Act this legislation prohibited the 
shipment in interstate commerce 
of goods produced in establish- 
ments where children were em- 
ployed under certain conditions. 
Nine months after the law went 
into effect, it was declared uncon- 
stitutional by a five to four deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. 

In 1919 there was a second at- 
tempt to get Federal regulation, 
this time by the imposition of a 10 
percent tax of all mines and man- 
ufacturing concerns which did not 
substantiate the standards of the 
1916 act. This was declared un- 
constitutional by an eight to one 
decision in 1922, which held that 
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it was a tax law in form but regu- 
latory in purpose. 

These laws had given protec- 
tion to hundreds of thousands of 
children not reached by state legis- 
lation. In view of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court and in response 
to the widespread demand for con- 
tinued regulation, an amendment 
to the Constitution was drafted 
giving Congress power to legislate 
on the subject. It was passed in 
1924 with the endorsement of all 
parties. Up to 1933 only six states 
had ratified; but with the depres- 
sion and the industrial codes there 
was a revival of interest, and 18 
states ratified in 1933 to 1935. 

According to the 1930 census 
reports, 667,118 boys and girls are 
gainfully employed. Even at a 
high level of production, we can- 
not employ all our adult workers. 
Why, then, are hundreds of thou- 
sands of children working? In 
1935 industry was reviving and 
should have absorbed some of the 
millions unemployed during the 
depression; yet in the same year 
there was an increase in child la- 
bor, a further obstacle to the re- 
duction of unemployment. 

This same principle operates 
within the ranks of the child work- 
ers: the younger displace the older. 
In New York, in the last four 
months of 1935, while fewer per- 
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mits were granted to 16-year-olds 

than the year before, the number 

granted to 14- and 15-year-olds 
increased by more than 3000. 

Not only is child labor a social 
evil in that it forces children to 
labor before reaching physical ma- 
turity and at the expense of their 
education, but the low paid em- 
ployment of children adds to adult 
unemployment and tends to force 
down the wages of adults who are 
employed. 

Clearly, 100 years of state legis- 
lation has failed to eliminate the 
evils of child labor. Only seven 
states have a 16-year age minimum 
for work during school hours. 
Nine states permit children under 
14 to work in industry. In seven 
states children 14—16 are permitted 
to work nine to eleven hours a day. 
And 33 states provide almost no 
regulation for boys and girls, 
16-17, in hazardous occupations. 
Many states eliminate much child 
labor by compulsory school attend- 
ance. (See the Epucation DicEst, 
March, 1936, pp. 16—17.—Editor). 

Often the fear of forcing their 
industries to compete with low 
standard states makes a state 
unwilling to adopt child-labor pro- 
visions. In 1930 the textile indus- 
try, throughout the country, em- 
ployed 59 percent less children, 15 
and under, than in 1920. But in 
South Carolina and Georgia there 
was a 20 percent increase over 
these 10 years. And in these states 
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children may work 10 hours a day, 
six days a week. Such conditions 
caused Governor Ely to say that 
unless labor standards for women 
and children in the southern states 
were raised, Massachusetts would 
be forced to lower its standards to 
meet competition. 

In contrast to the failure of state 
legislation is the success of federal 
control when it has been tried. 
Both federal laws, which were 
declared unconstitutional, were en- 
forced with the close cooperation 
of the state departments of labor, 
and officials of these departments 
reported that compliance with 
child-labor laws were more easily 
secured when there was federal 
regulation. Both laws were cheap 
to administer: (1) the average 
cost for the entire country was less 
than $125,000 a year; (2) the 
personnel of the child-labor law 
division in both cases numbered 51. 
This is hardly an exorbitant price 
for the regulation of child labor. 

A recent example of the success 
of federal regulation is the experi- 
ence under the codes. However di- 
vergent opinions may be regarding 
the NRA, the child-labor provi- 
sions were unanimously upheld 
and well observed by employers. 
According to a 1934 survey, made 
by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry of the cot- 
ton-garment industry under the 
NRA, “Only two children under 
16 were found at work out of 12,- 
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000 employees, and this in an in- 
dustry where one worker in every 
25 was under 16 in 1932.” 

The need for federal legislation 
is evident. The question may then 
arise as to whether the present 
amendment is properly drafted to 
bring about the desired legislation. 
The original draft was prepared 
by a lay committee representing 
20 national organizations with 
some of the best legal talent in the 
country assisting. 

Although this amendment has 
much support, it has also a highly 
articulate opposition. The National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the Southern Textile Bulletin (or- 
gan of the southern textile indus- 
tries) claim the “credit” for block- 
ing the amendment when it first 
came before the states in 1924— 
25. These groups, with the aid 
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of the Sentinels of the Republic 
(organized by a shoe-machinery 
manufacturer) sent out a flood of 
propaganda minimizing the extent 
of the child-labor evil and mis- 
representing the amendment. 

There is no legal basis for the 
argument that the amendment 
would permit Congress to control 
education, or that it would prevent 
children from helping in the home 
or on the home farm. The amend- 
ment gives Congress the power to 
regulate only the “labor” of chil- 
dren, and “labor” has frequently 
been construed by the courts to 
mean “labor for hire,” never edu- 
cation, or work done at home for 
parents. 

The continued exploitation of 
the labor of children when mil- 
lions of adults are unemployed is 
a travesty on sane government. 


Muriel Fox is a member of the staff of the Na- 

tional Child Labor Committee. Reported from 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X 
(March, 1936), 4197-23. 


The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 
Sarah N. Cleghorn 


AY ARAH N. CLEGHORN’S quatrain has been quoted over the 
radio by Alexander Woollcott. In a review of her autobiography 
Threescore (N.Y. Times Book Review, March 29, 1936, p. 4); 
“Robert Frost points out that there is ‘more high explosive for 
righteousness’ in one line of Sarah Cleghorn’s famous quatrain 
about the mill children looking out on the golf links ‘than in all 
the prose of our radical bound-boys.’ ” 
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OUR DUAL SYSTEM OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Hersert M. HaMuin 
In the School Review 


GENERATION ago there 
was a bitter struggle over a pro- 
posal to develop vocational schools, 
separate from the existing public 
school system. Those favoring the 
inclusion of vocational education 
in a unified program of public 
education won the victory. Even 
while the fight was being waged, 
however, another program of pub- 
lic education, largely unnoticed in 
the discussions of the times, was 
developing separately—the exten- 
sion program in agriculture and 
home economics conducted jointly 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges. 
This separate system of rural edu- 
cation has had a remarkable 
growth, and it is now possible to 
study firsthand the problems aris- 
ing from a dual system of public 
education. 

In 1934-35, $26,550,000 was 
spent in the United States on the 
extension program. Of this, $21,- 
500,000 came from the federal 
treasury. A large proportion of 
adult farmers are reached, directly 
or indirectly, by the extension pro- 
gram. More than a million boys 
and girls of school age are en- 
rolled annually in 4-H Clubs, 
which it administers. It conducts 
the leading program of education 
for rural youth, 16 to 25. 

Extension work is no longer 
closely confined to agriculture and 


home economics in their narrower 
connotations. Dramatics, music, 
health education, economics, soci- 
ology, or practically any educa- 
tional activity of interest to rural 
people may now be undertaken. 
While some states have done a 
great deal toward correlating agri- 
cultural extension work with their 
public school programs, the admin- 
istrative arrangements for the two 
are, in general, separate. The ex- 
tension work is administered at 
Washington by the Department of 
Agriculture; the public schools 
maintain relations with the U.S. 
Office of Education. The land- 
grant colleges direct the state ex- 
tension programs and, in doing 
so, usually have no legal responsi- 
bility to work with state depart- 
ments of education. Separate ex- 
tension organizations have been 
set up in most of the agricultural 
counties. In about half of the 
states, the separation is accentu- 
ated by turning over the admin- 
istration of the extension work to 
county organizations of farmers. 
The most obvious effect of this 
separation has been that the schools 
have largely left to the extension 
work the development of agricul- 
tural education, and development 
has been rapid. In 1934-35, 5165 
high schools taught agriculture, 
with federal aid, but about 60 per- 
cent of the rural high schools still 
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attempt little in this field. The 
neglect is greatest in adult educa- 
tion in agriculture, for only about 
half of the schools having federally 
aided departments conduct syste- 
matic adult classes. 

Should the schools continue to 
show deference to the extension 
service, they will soon face the 
necessity of turning over to the ex- 
tension administration many of the 
services formerly performed by the 
schools, for the scope of extension 
work is constantly broadening. 

Why have separate systems of 
rural education developed in spite 
of the fact that accepted educa- 
tional theory seems to oppose sep- 
aration? 

Probably school men are mostly 
to blame because they did not see 
so clearly as did some others the 
possibilities in adapting traditional 
educational programs to the mod- 
ern needs of rural people. The in- 
clination of extension teachers, in 
the early days, was to work through 
the schools, since many had them- 
selves been public school teachers. 
They were, however, so often re- 
pulsed by the local school officials 
that they began to deal directly 
with farmers, thus attaining bet- 
ter results. 

The organization of rural edu- 
cation in small units also stood in 
the way of developing an exten- 
sion program through the schools. 
As the number of extension work- 
ers has always been small, a single 
worker has had to cover a relatively 
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large area. The county has usually 
been the smallest unit for exten- 
sion work. Few county school or- 
ganizations have been capable of 
sponsoring programs of the sort 
found feasible by the extension ad- 
ministration. 

The traditional isolation of the 
land-grant colleges from other 
branches of education, necessary 
at first to enable a new type of 
education to gain a foothold, has 
been another factor in the devel- 
opment of separate programs be- 
low the college level. 

While the situation is discour- 
aging, promising attempts at cor- 
relation of school and extension 
activities are under way. 

The National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education recommended 
in 1931 that an interdepartmental 
council on education be established 
among the departments of the fed- 
eral government to secure better 
correlation of educational activi- 
ties. The American Country Life 
Association has considered favor- 
ably the establishment of a “Co- 
ordinating Committee on Rural 
Education in the United States.” 
A number of land-grant colleges 
have adopted practical devices for 
coordinating the federally aided 
activities in and out of the public 
schools. 

Perhaps the desired outcomes 
can be secured without administra- 
tive regrouping. If there is admin- 
istrative integration of the two 
programs, each will have to be 
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allowed a considerable degree of 
autonomy and the privilege of us- 
ing varying procedures in attain- 
ing the general ends sought. Edu- 
cation is not yet at the point where 
it is safe to standardize procedures. 
The extension work has had an 
unusual degree of freedom, used 
advantageously in developing new 
procedures, yet it would profit 
from closer association with the 
other branches of public education. 
Also, the schools need badly the 
stimulating influence of extension 
workers. Supervision, by land- 
grant colleges, of some of the sub- 
jects taught in rural schools has 
been found feasible and desirable. 

It seems clear that eventually 


the schools ought to be the local 
outlets for extension service and 
that no rival organizations should 
be maintained. It might also be ex- 
pected that in time each state will 
organize its educational activities, 
collegiate and precollegiate, under 
one state board of education. The 
end point in the organization of 
federal educational activities ap- 
pears to be their grouping under 
an autonomous Office of Educa- 
tion rather than their continua- 
tions as propaganda agencies for 
the various governmental depart- 
ments. If these are the desired 
ends, educators should inaugurate 
the intermediate steps toward their 
attainment. 


Herbert M. Hamlin is Associate Professor of 
Vocational Education at the lowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames. Re- 
ported from the School Review, XLIV 
(March, 1936), 177-83. 


at N Pennsylvania, men are slowly replacing women in the 
teaching profession, according to a survey by the Department 
of Public Instruction. Pennsylvania schools had 2,931 more 
male teachers last year than five years ago, the study showed, 
while during the same period the number of women teachers 


decreased 2,236. 


Men constitute only 25 per cent of all the teachers em- 
ployed, however, the figures being as follows: men teachers, 
15,281; women teachers, 47,043. 

Various reasons are given for the increase in men teachers 
including adverse economic conditions and higher salaries. 


The elimination of married women teachers was also pointed 


out as a factor. 
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FROM POVERTY TO RICHES 


Frank W. Hupparp 
In the National Elementary Principal f 


Our title aptly describes the 
progress of the social studies in 
elementary education. In the colo- 
nial period and even until after 
the Revolution the social studies, 
as we know them today, were not 
taught. In the early primers and 
in the spellers historical events 
were sometimes noted. A few of 
the stories of the early readers ex- 
tolled virtues which today we at- 
tempt to develop through history, 
civics, and citizenship. The social 
studies were at a bare subsistence 
level indeed. 

About 1800 appeared Morse’s 
Geography Made Easy, which 
was one of the most popular text- 
books for many years. The limi- 
tations of geographical knowledge 
at that time are indicated by state- 
ments such as these: “North Amer- 
ica has no remarkably high moun- 
tains. The most considerable are 
those known under the general 
name of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains.” 

Those who believe that the 
horse and the dog are among the 
most intelligent of animals may, 
at this late date, repent their error 
in the light of Mr. Morse’s de- 
scription of grey squirrels: 

“Grey squirrels sometimes mi- 
grate in considerable numbers. If 
in their course they meet with a 
river, each of them takes a shingle, 
piece of bark, or the like, and car- 


ries it to the water; thus equipped 
they embark, and erect their tails 
to the gentle breeze, which soon 
wafts them over in safety; but a 
sudden flaw of wind sometimes 
produces a destructive shipwreck.” 
About 1822 appeared Reverend 
Goodrich’s history of the United 
States, of which more than 
150,000 copies were sold in the 
next dozen years. Noah Webster 
published a History of the United 
States in 1832. The book contains 
nothing beyond the adoption of 
the Constitution because as Mr. 
Webster explained: “An impartial 
history cannot be published during 
the lives of the principal persons 
concerned in the transactions re- 
lated, without being exposed to the 
charge of undue flattery or cen- 
sure; and unless history is impar- 
tial, it misleads the student, and 
frustrates its proper object.” 
Through the greater part of the 
nineteenth century geography and 
history were the chief social 
studies. Geography textbooks con- 
sisted mostly of strange statements 
(many at best only partly true) 
about men, birds, animals, cities, 
important geographical features, 
and historical events. History text- 
books were unsystematic collec- 
tions of dates, events, and state- 
ments about persons taken from 
the Bible and from the history of 
the United States, and in some in- 
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FROM POVERTY TO RICHES 


stances from world history. Maps, 
globes, and other equipment were 
rare. The social studies involving 
the memorization of textbooks 
were undoubtedly studies but 
probably not very “social.” 

In the last third of the nine- 
teenth century, history and geog- 
raphy became generally accepted 
as independent studies, particular- 
ly at the secondary level. Such evi- 
dence as exists with regard to 
elementary schools indicates that 
history and geography were neither 
extensively nor intensively taught. 
Into this state of affairs was intro- 
duced (beginning in 1893) a se- 
ries of committees of the National 
Education Association and of the 
American Historical Association. 
The reports of these groups, con- 
taining detailed suggestions for 
each grade level, served to crystal- 
lize and to standardize practice in 
many school systems. 

A number of specific courses in 
history, geography, and civics de- 
veloped with all their parapher- 
nalia of methods, textbooks, con- 
tent, and devices. The social 
studies moved rapidly into a state 
of moderate wealth. 

The isolation of the social studies 
became in time so marked as to 
provoke criticism. Advocates of 


“fusion” courses appeared. The rise 
of the project method, problem 
teaching, and activity programs 
—followed later by the contract 
plan, units of work, and cen- 
ters of interest—accelerated the 
movement for unity. In the early 
’20’s curriculum revision activity 
swept across the country, giving 
many prophets a chance to put 
their theories into practice. Social 
processes, the meaning of the good 
life, and citizenship were fused, 
correlated, and integrated into 
many of the activities of the ele- 
mentary school. Even arithmetic, 
science, and physical education put 
new emphasis on their social ob- 
jectives. The social studies became 
rich in potential opportunity. 
The end is not yet. The proba- 
bilities are that in the next few 
years, along with grade organiza- 
tion, subject lines will completely 
disappear. The elementary school 
will become a period where all ac- 
tivities and experiences will be de- 
signed toward building individual 
good lives for better democratic 
living. The elementary school 
curriculum, particularly the social 
studies, must not be determined by 
eny other vested professional inter- 
est, but rather by the evolving 
needs of individuals and of society. 


Frank W. Hubbard is Associate Director of Re- 

search, National Education Association. Re- 

ported from the National Elementary Principal, 
XV (February, 1936), 106-8. 
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WHAT THE DEPRESSION SHOULD HAVE 
TAUGHT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Crype R. Mituer 
In New York State Education 


a! we have recovery now, as 
the President and the newspapers 


indicate, what will conditions of 
unemployment be when the next 
depression comes, predicted by 
such students of economics as 
Flynn and Kiplinger for as early 
as 1939? Should the schools be 
interested in this question? Quite 
aside from whatever bearing it 
may have on the futility of pre- 
paring youth for jobs which do 
not and will not exist, another 
factor involved is the financing of 
the schools. 

In the next depression as in the 
past, there will be many who will 
say, “Let the schools take their 
share of the cuts.” One might re- 
spond, “Why shouldn’t they? Al- 
though they haven’t caused the 
depression and will not cause the 
next one, have they done anything 
to prevent depressions? Have they 
given even serious attention to the 
thought of why we have depres- 
sions?” 

The public school system, as 
well as the citizen, has shown re- 
luctance to face the social prob- 
lems of industry and to weigh 
their implications for education. 
But the past six depression years 
have brought realization that un- 
less the school prepares its charges 
for the economic world in which 
they must live, education will be- 
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come little more than the teaching 
of mores in disintegration or al- 
ready outmoded. 

These years have taught the 
school that it must have as a defi- 
nite objective a better understand- 
ing of the economic world. If the 
school refuses to face such basic 
economic issues as unemployment, 
it is confronted by two alterna- 
tives: (1) to add to the confusion 
by its refusal to face the issues; or 
(2) to provide an escape from 
reality in a realm of lore divorced 
from life. 

Pious dedication of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers to car- 
dinal objectives of education such 
as good health, wholesome recrea- 
tion, vocational preparation, and 
happy home life is futile if the 
schools fail to consider the factors 
which now make realization of 
these objectives impossible. Cer- 
tainly they are not possible under 
depression conditions. Even under 
conditions of expansion and boom 
they were not possible for millions 
of our people. 

Naturally, many persons who 
have profited under our expand- 
ing capitalism are willing to ac- 
cept contracting capitalism as a 
necessary evil. Some such persons 
are sure to oppose any investiga- 
tion into the causes of depression. 
That is understandable. Those 
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causes might deal with unwise ex- 
pansion of industry, unbridled 
speculation, unsound foreign loans, 
unfair exploitation of the labor of 
children and of adults. These are 
not pleasant subjects. They are as 
real, however, as typhoid fever or 
smallpox. It would seem as ridic- 
ulous to declare them beyond the 
power of man to correct as it 
would be to say that medical sci- 
ence could never find a preventive 
or cure for cancer. 

Once and not so long ago, theo- 
logians controlling the state made 
impossible honest inquiry into the 
causes of disease. With the growth 
of democracy medical men are no 
longer punished and tortured for 
conducting scientific research and 
for acquainting the world with 
findings. 

Similar research in the field of 
economics, however, is still haz- 
ardous. Rationalistic economists 
today occupy in the modern world 
the place which theologians occu- 
pied in the Middle Ages. Such 
economic rationalizers as William 
Randolph Hearst and the Amer- 
ican Liberty Leaguers who have 
profited by the present order, even 
with its dire depressions, are ready 
to persecute honest men who seek 
and publish the truth as were the 
theologians of the year 1500. 


Clyde R. Miller is Director, Bureau of Educa- 

tional Service, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. Reported from New York State Educa- 
tion, XXIII (April, 1936), 519-21. 


Fortunately, today, as in the past, 
we have truth seekers who are 
also courageous. And some of 
them, to the everlasting credit of 
the schools, are themselves profes- 
sional educators. John Dewey, 
Charles Beard, William McAn- 
drew, George Counts, and others 
are members of this brave band. 
They are willing in the spirit of 
American Democracy and en- 
lightenment to have every view 
including their own examined and 
appraised. Their spirit is one 
which teachers everywhere might 
well emulate. 

Teach about communism and 
fascism? Certainly. If democracy 
is as strong as it must be to sur- 
vive, it can only survive by wel- 
coming every view, testing it for 
truth and error. If it attempts to 
survive by oppression and censure- 
ship and namecalling, it will no 
longer be democracy. 

The schools can render no 
greater service than to bring to 
our people the various analyses of 
the causes of our present insecur- 
ity. Unless these causes are dis- 
covered and the insecurity pre- 
vented, the school itself can expect 
to dwindle in power and in influ- 
ence, to become a mere propagan- 
da machine for a dictatorial state 
superseding God and conscience. 
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ie skeptic insists on harbor- 
ing the mischievous notion that 
children, given some choice in 
what they are to do, will choose 
to loiter—a notion held over, no 
doubt, from the skeptic’s own 
school days when his only choice 
lay between doing or not doing 
what already had been decided for 
him. A more mischievous idea is 
that children do not have innate 
desires for success; that they will 
be satisfied with slipshod results; 
that they will lose the mental dis- 
cipline of being forced to a task. 

Perhaps the trouble with the 
skeptic is that he is not willing to 
permit the standards of success to 
be dictated by the stage of readi- 
ness and the innate capability of 
the individual. The four-year-old 
at the easel splashes color random- 
ly.. The senior high school art 
student assists in making a tapestry 
of rich color and intricate design. 
The success of each must be judged 
by his own readiness and ability to 
satisfy his own needs. 

The standard of the complete- 
ness of the job done must also 
vary. The four-year-old will see 
his painting completed as soon as 
he has splashed enough color on 
the paper. The high school student 
will carry over his interest for 
many days until the tapestry satis- 
fies his innate desire to create a 
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SUCCESSFUL LIVING AND GUIDANCE 


Auice V. KeLinErR 
In Childhood Education 


product satisfying to his more so- 
phisticated demands on _ himself, 
There is an impulse toward the 
desire for completeness of a job in 
most people. They lose it in the 
piecemeal assorted assignments of 
the formal schools. 

Perhaps, too, the skeptic fears 
that the rdle of the adult so loses 
significance as to imperil his satis- 
fying position of dominance. Often 
the rdle of the adult is, and should 
be, aloofness; often assistance and 
guidance. To go from one stage 
of accomplishment to another in a 
task, the child often requires the 
help of the adult. This does not, 
however, give the adult the right, 
so often seized, to make decisions, 
to interrupt, and otherwise to 
short-cut the learning of the child 
in order to hasten the ends desired. 

We have all seen situations in 
which a young child has made 
great efforts to put on his own 
overshoes. An impatient mother 
who might have waited one more 
minute for the child to succeed 
does the job for him, robbing him 
not only of success, but also of the 
chance to build a habit of com- 
pleting the job for himself. Guid- 
ance is often needed when a child 
faces situations that are too difficult 
for him to face alone. Or the child 
may need help over a rough spot 
in order to proceed independently. 
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SUCCESSFUL LIVING AND GUIDANCE 


But often so-called guidance 
snatches from the child his chance 
to become a bit more independent; 
his chance to realize accomplish- 
ment through his own effort. Two 
things are difficult for the adult, 
mother, or teacher—patience and 
the willingness to help a child to 
do without help. 

After all, success is essentially 
a matter of mental health. The 
“good tone” of the “good life” is 
a feeling of successful living. The 
modern school should place all 
children in situations conducive to 
this feeling tone. Here the sensi- 
tivity of the guide to the inner life 
of children is of extreme impor- 
tance because situations which will 
yield a good feeling tone for some 
individuals will not for others. 
Some people need to feel their suc- 
cess more in social areas; others, in 
aesthetic or perhaps intellectual 
areas. If there is to be flexibility 
which will make this desirable 
feeling tone accessible to all, the 
scope of what is meant by “suc- 
cess” and the areas of accomplish- 
ment must be broadened. No longer 
must a person read well to be a 
success. He may paint well, sing 
well, or live well with others— 
much the most difficult. 

If we accept “successful living” 
as the criterion, there is room even 
for intrinsic failure. We hear so 
often the question, “How will 
children learn to take the hard 
things of life—the failures — if 


their childhood knows no failure?” 

There are two kinds of failure 
for children: failure which we put 
in their way—failure which they 
cannot comprehend, such as marks 
and promotions; and failure which 
comes as a part of a task they have 
agreed to do. We have seen many 
cases in which sheer drudgery was 
a necessary part of the accomplish- 
ment. “Successful living” is not 
synonymous with “easy living!” 

Moreover, the new school is 
coming to view success or failure 
in terms of social objectives. To- 
day’s child lives in a socially com- 
pact world. The individualistic 
treatment of the student is giving 
way to guidance of the individual 
in a group. The astute psychiatrist 
now studies “group patterns.” The 
modern student of guidance sees 
the problem of dealing with indi- 
viduals as they are changed and 
modified by their group and, in 
turn, as the group is changed and 
modified by the individual. They 
have learned that there is an or- 
ganism larger than the individual 
person; that groups of people have 
an organic structure of their own, 
group motives, and group success. 
Change the ingredients in a group, 
withdraw an aggressor, add a 
timid soul—you have changed the 
social organism. Change the ag- 
gressor—everyone in the group 
changes to some extent. Bring out 
the timid soul—everyone in the 
group somehow changes his re- 
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sponse. Clinical guidance of the 
single individual is necessary, but 
far more important for life is 
“group guidance” —the building 
in a social setting the social habits 
of individuals. 

The old notion of success was 
individualistic. As children, we 
worked to sit in the first seat in 
the first row. We lived quite apart 
from the pair of ears ahead and 
the pair of feet behind. We were 
most successful when we attained 
the first seat; when we got “Ex- 
cellents” on our report card. We 
made the honor roll. We were 
successful. At what? At getting 
“Excellents,” at being uncoopera- 
tive, at beating the other fellow, 
at being selected out of the crowd. 

What new elements today call 
for new criteria of success? A 
war-torn and hungry world begs 
for social understanding, open- 
mindedness, tolerance, and, above 
all, the ability of people to think 
and work together. A new tech- 
nology presages an age of which 
the inner life of man must achieve 
a new richness and content apart 
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from the mechanics of living. The 
world situation calls for stress on 
human attributes quite different 
from those on which our frontiers 
were conquered. 

Needed attitudes must be built 
from very early childhood in terms 
of the changing social conditions, 
Schools must know children and 
their development. We must take 
into account their readiness and 
ability at different stages of growth, 
the individual differences in chil- 
dren which grow in number as we 
acquire the insights into subtle 
forms of behavior. We must give 
full realization to the psychology 
of effort, at the same time build- 
ing in the child’s mind standards 
of accomplishment which do not 
permit loitering. 

The one most significant con- 
tribution which the teachers of to- 
day can make is the assistance that 
they may give children in facing 
a complex, unreliable, changing 
world without fear, with realism 
bulwarked by inner richness, and 
with a dominant “feeling tone” of 
a zest for living. 


Alice V. Keliher is Chairman, Commission on 

Human Relations, Progressive Education A ssocia- 

tion. Reported from Childhood Education, XJI 
(April, 1936), 293-96. 


JHERE are 46 more institutions of higher education in this 
country this year than last, according to a report recently issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. In 1935 there were 1,662 


such institutions while in 1936 there are 1,706. 
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KNOWLEDGE VERSUS THINKING? 


Ben D. Woop and F. S. BEErs 
In the Teachers College Record 


af DISTINCTION has been 
made in educational circles be- 
tween fact and principle, memory 
and reasoning, knowing and 
thinking. The educational impli- 
cations of the distinction, however, 
are often misapprehended and fre- 
quently made the subject of irre- 
sponsible discourse. High school 
commencement orations are all 
too frequently impassioned pleas 
for “thinking,” and lugubrious 
warnings against “mere knowl- 
edge.” Even in educational con- 
ventions one hears loudly ap- 
plauded papers which demand that 
teachers shall make their pupils 
think, because the important thing 
is not the “what” but the “how.” 
This demand is made of all teach- 
ers in regard to all pupils, despite 
the obvious fact that large propor- 
tions of both groups cannot think, 
and that many cannot even learn 
or understand the bare facts and 
simple relations connoted by the 
courses of study. 

From some recent outcries, one 
might easily gather that facts and 
knowledge, if learned and organ- 
ized well enough to be remem- 
bered, are the most effective pre- 
ventive of thinking or that an 
educational crime is committed if 
pupils are expected to acquire a 
mastery of facts and knowledge. 
One might infer that the world’s 
greatest thinkers avoided knowl- 


edge, and owed their thinking 
ability to their ignorance. But from 
the dull, pedestrian records of his- 
tory this point emerges: the im- 
mortal tapers of creative thought 
were lighted not by any magic of 
the classroom, but by a spark of fact 
impinging upon a well-furnished 
mind. 

What started Galileo on each 
of the trains of thought by which 
he added so many monuments to 
human culture was a mere fact—a 
fact not only remembered but 
made meaningful by other remem- 
bered facts, which thus led to a 
“felt need” and an urge to think- 
ing far different from the fictitious 
and aimless “drive” provoked in 
students by the vacuous exhorta- 
tions of teachers “to think.” 

The denunciation of mere 
knowledge is a piece of sophistry, 
and to oust knowledge by identi- 
fying it with rote memory is noth- 
ing short of logical stupidity. It is 
all very well to say that what is 
denounced is mere knowledge, but 
it is a question whether knowledge 
is ever mere. Can anyone become 
broadly informed, or reach the 
thorough understanding of facts 
that is essential to effective reten- 
tion, without thinking? Can facts 
and ideas be long remembered ex- 
cept by increasing the number of 
appropriate and logically ordered 
associations with them? Of course, 
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limited numbers of facts can be 
memorized by rote and retained 
for a limited period and be as 
meaningless as a set of nonsense 
syllables. But to identify such 
meager rote learning with knowl- 
edge and information is confus- 
ing, to say the least; and thence 
to minimize the rdle of knowledge 
in fruitful thinking is transform- 
ing confusion into a vicious doc- 
trine. 

This doctrine is recent in ori- 
gin. None of the first-rate thinkers 
of the historic period has ever pro- 
moted disrespect for facts, or 
exalted thinking as independent of 
knowledge. Their judgment can 
be summarized by Bacon’s famous 
epigram, “Knowledge is power.” 

The plea for the vulgarization 
of thinking assumes two doctrines 
—“perfectibility,” and the power 
of teaching to achieve perfection. 
That both doctrines are at least 
half wrong is obvious. 

There is, however, fairly con- 
vincing evidence that information 
can be taught, and that it will be 
retained and used if it is appro- 
priate to the needs and lives of 
students. Information that has little 
or no relevance to later life, like 
old telephone numbers, is quickly 
and fortunately sloughed off. Num- 
berless experiments have shown 
that such forgetting is the rule in 
American schools. But such evi- 
dence does not impugn the value 
of knowledge, either intrinsically 
or as a basis for fruitful thinking. 
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It merely shows, among other 
things, that pupils have been taught 
wastefully, and that the curricu- 
lum is highly disjointed. 

Tests that involve intelligence 
indicate that thinking ability is 
relatively constant. The “perma- 
nence of the I.Q.” is a phrase 
more than a decade old. The 
weight of test evidence of the last 
two decades is sufficiently consist- 
ent to indicate that information 
and knowledge are at least partly 
within the control of teaching, and 
that thinking and thinking ability 
are cerainly much less, if at all, 
under the control of teaching, ex- 
cept as thinking can be determined 
in quality and range by knowl- 
edge. 

What inference can we draw 
from these facts? Of 50 students 
that take the same physics courses, 
five or ten give evidence of having 
constructive thinking ability in 
physics, and of having at ready 
command a large body of signifi- 
cant facts of physics with which to 
exercise their thinking ability. The 
others give evidence of having 
little or no thinking ability, or sig- 
nificant information with which 
to think, in the realm of physics. 
The difference could not have 
been due to curriculum or teach- 
ing, because both groups had the 
same syllabi and the same teacher. 

Improved teaching may add a 
few to the thinking minority. But 
it is doubtful that teaching or syl- 
labi of any kind could ever make 
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thinkers out of the vast majority 
of students now in high schools 
and colleges. The majority not 
only fail to become thinkers, but do 
not acquire enough of the bare facts 
to possess a mere cultural acquain- 
tance with the field in question. 

In the light of intellectual his- 
tory and of modern psychology, 
the best if not the only way by 
which teachers can promote fruit- 
ful thinking is to promote knowl- 
edge, and to inspire respect for the 
laboriously and painfully ascer- 
tained facts that constitute human 
culture. If a fact cannot make a 
pupil think, and if a wealth of 
facts organized into appropriate 
systems of remembered knowledge 
cannot create and sustain thought- 
ful attitudes and habits, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that teachers or 
anything else can. 

It would appear that there is 
much more to be feared from the 
cult of generalizations, and the 
faith in principles as open-sesames, 
than from the dangers of rote 
memory. One of the most widely 
voiced purposes of the social 
studies is to make (sic) stu- 
dents understand the basic prob- 
lems of society, to train them to 
apply the principles of social sci- 


ence to new social problems and 
to new social situations, and to de- 
velop in them correct social atti- 
tudes. One’s utter astonishment at 
such claims may be pardoned on 
discovering that there are no rec- 
ognized set of principles of social 
science, no commonly recognized 
types of problems that are new, no 
common agreement on what atti- 
tudes are to be engendered, or on 
the methods and concrete proce- 
dures by which such attitudes are 
to be developed. It is not the diffi- 
cult and severe task of memorizing 
large bodies of fact and knowledge, 
but rather playing tiddledewinks 
with a few overlearned generali- 
zations of this sort that consti- 
tutes the haven of irresponsible 
students and leads to their aca- 
demic disillusionment and intellec- 
tual apathy. 

From many points of view the 
most important fact with which 
the social studies might deal is in- 
dividual differences. This fact has 
been taught by the social scientists 
and educationists as a generaliza- 
tion for years, but the yen for large 
classes and the wretched travesty 
of “making pupils think,” is as 
prominent in these departments as 
in others. 


Ben D. Wood is Associate Professor of Collegiate 
Educational Research, Columbia University, and 
F. S. Beers is Examiner and Executive Secretary, 


University System of Georgia. Reported from the 
Teachers College Record, XXXVII (March, 


1936), 487-99. 
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p HYSICAL education is pri- 
marily concerned with the build- 
ing of organic vigor and power, 
and with the mastering of neuro- 
muscular skills. It makes valuable 
contributions to health, character, 
and to the worthy use of leisure, 
if the primary objectives are in- 
telligently accepted. 

One reason often advanced for 
stressing the health objective is 
that it is easier to obtain funds for 
such a program. Expediency, how- 
ever, should not deter us from en- 
lightening the public to the deeper 
meaning of physical education. 
This expediency becomes particu- 
larly distressing when health edu- 
cation attempts to teach as facts 
matters upon which the medical 
profession is still divided, and then 
encourage practices which the 
medical profession recognizes as 
detrimental to health and proper 
development. 

Growing youth needs much of 
its energy for growing, and while 
intelligently guided activity, even 
to the extent of great exertion, 
stimulates this growth, exhaustion 
inhibits it. The ability to recog- 
nize fatigue and heed its warning 
is a fundamental requisite of the 
physical education teacher. 

Physical education is a means 
of achieving certain educational 
ends for all. The obtaining of 
these ends is the building of habits, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION BECOMES A 
FUNDAMENTAL 


L. ScHRADER 


either health or character. These 
are not subjects to be passed, nor 
are they achieved through lecture 
or textbook. Experience is the only 
teacher, and if habit is the result 
of frequently repeated acts, then 
we may assume that many im- 
bedded habits will function later 
when supervision ceases. 

The advantage of activity is 
that it can be directed, and no 
other field is so rich in variety of 
activity as is physical education. It 
engages the whole of man in its 
practice. The whole being throbs 
in the glow of achievement. This 
throbbing of life exists in all de- 
grees and levels of efficiency and 
may well be termed conditioning 
of the inner man. To stimulate 
ambition toward these experiences 
is helping youth to grow in total 
personality. 

Only self-effort and discipline 
will lead to the mastery of any 
activity. These are the result of 
intelligent leadership. This leader- 
ship must be based on more than 
mere techniques, yet less care is 
exercised in selecting teachers in 
this field than perhaps in any 
other. The choice too frequently 
falls on the man who is an All- 
American this or that, or who has 
placed this or that town on the 
map, but who has no professional 
qualifications and is out of touch 
with educational objectives. 
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Practices in junior and senior 
high schools that are educationally 
unsound include: interscholastic 
schedules too long, particularly in 
basketball; unbalanced matching 
of teams; lack of proper medical 
supervision; playing of night 
games; travelling long distances 
to determine phantom champion- 
ships; and above all, interference 
by non-school authorities. 

We need sports physicians to 
determine who shall compete and 
when, to function not only at 
games but to recognize fatigue 
throughout the training and elim- 
inate the boys accordingly. 

Evidence brought out recently 
of increasing tendencies of tuber- 
culosis in high schools, particular- 
ly in girls, has brought from the 
medical profession a word of cau- 
tion to watch carefully the grow- 
ing girl in her effort to shine 
athletically. The Women’s Divi- 
sion of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation presents a platform 
for a vigorous, yet safe, play life 
for girls, which administrators 
might well recognize as a guide. 

The play world becomes of 
greater significance in the pre- 
and elementary school years. To 
kindle and keep alive imagination 


cation. 


Carl L. Schrader is Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation in the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
Reported from an address before the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, February 26, 1936, at 
‘a St. Louis, Missouri. 
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must be one of the means of help- 
ing the child to grow. Program 
content and leadership is of great 
importance. The notion of aim- 
less and isolated body movements 
carried on between desks as physi- 
cal education still prevails in many 
elementary schools. Better, if need 
be, curtail the high school pro- 
gram and equipment to answer the 
needs in our elementary schools. 

Play in its broadest meaning is 
an important factor in the leisure 
of a people. Education is definitely 
confronted with the task of equip- 
ping all youth with skills and 
urges for constructive use of lei- 
sure. 

May not the longer school day 
make this possible? Our time con- 
tainer has remained the same for 
years, and into it we have poured 
and poured so that the cup run- 
neth over. We have the shortest 
school day, week, and year of any 
civilized country. The longer 
school day may well represent the 
workday of the child, leaving no 
work to be done at home. Such a 
day with its alternation of work 
and play should be a full, happy 
day for youth and would permit of 
sharing, with clear conscience, in 
the evening program of the home. 
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SCHOLASTIC POTTAGE 


J. E. 
In Progressive Education 


experienced psychiatrist 
and mental hygienist knows the 
damage that is often unintention- 
ally inflicted upon the personality 
development of youth by certain 
procedures connected with school 
and college education. Among the 
most important factors in the 
school situation that produce men- 
tal disturbances and psychic ill- 
health are examinations, marks, 
and overlong assignments. 

Not all of the evils connected 
with the examination system are 
inherent in the system itself, but 
are a by-product of the heedless, 
ignorant, or vicious practices that 
some instructors resort to in an ef- 
fort to rationalize their attitudes, 
or in order to stimulate, threaten, 
or punish the students. Among 
such are: placing undue emphasis 
on the value and outcome of tests; 
threatening students; predicting 
that some students are doomed to 
fail; the display of personal likes 
and dislikes; permitting “bootlick- 
ing” to influence results; and the 
like. To the mental hygienist any 
instructor who is so lacking in the 
most elemental conception of the 
demands of the mental hygiene of 
instruction as to proclaim openly 
that he must inevitably “flunk” a 
certain percentage of his students 
is guilty of educational malprac- 
tice. 

Closely intertwined with these 
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factors is the basing of momentous 
decisions regarding the students 
upon inaccurate and unscientific 
measures of competence. In spite 
of irrefutable evidence of the in- 
accuracy of systems of grades and 
marks many instructors still pro- 
ceed on the assumption that their 
own grades are highly reliable 
measures not only of scholastic 
proficiency but of inherent mental 
capacity. The degree of inaccuracy 
of the college grading system can 
be very conservatively estimated 
to reach at least 10 to 15 percent. 
To flunk students on the basis of 
a deficiency of two or three points 
is scientifically indefensible. Per- 
sonal acquaintance of the instruc- 
tor with the student unfortunately 
fails to remedy the inaccuracy of 
the marking system in many cases 
because of the instructor’s emo- 
tional bias, conscious or uncon- 
scious. 

Even worse than the distortion 
of the measuring scale produced 
by the emotional bias of the in- 
structor is the fetish that has been 
made of the normal curve of dis- 
tribution. The curve cannot be 
applied without adjustment to any 
group that results from a process 
of selection of either the duller or 
the brighter pupils. When applied 
without modification to the sec- 
ondary school and college levels, 
and particularly to the senior col- 
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lege and graduate levels, the sys- 
tem becomes a palpable reductio 
ad absurdum. It tends to under- 
grade the students, particularly 
the duller ones. There is no doubt 
in my mind that this tendency to 
undervalue a large ratio of stu- 
dents has produced personality dis- 
ruptions that have blighted the 
lives of thousands of youths. Again 
and again careful psychoclinical 
examinations have shown that 
many flunking students have evi- 
denced good mental capacity, good 
learning ability, and excellent per- 
sonality traits. Many such students 
have transferred to other colleges 
from which they have graduated. 

Blazing through the stream of 
mental hygiene literature like a 
firebrand is the emphasis placed on 
“success” and “happiness” as a 
primary condition for the main- 
tenance of mental health. Any 
instructor who is responsible for 
developing in students feelings of 
insecurity, discouragement, frustra- 
tion, inferiority by issuing lower 
grades than the learner deserves— 
either from an unreasoning alleg- 
ience to a theory of grade distri- 
bution or from the deliberate prac- 
tice of undergrading (often an 
unconscious defense mechanism 
against the marker’s own dissatis- 


factions and thwartings) — is 
guilty of a most contemptible kind 
of educational malpractice. 

One. other important aspect of 
the problem from the mental hy- 
giene point of view is length of 
assignments. 

Let us disabuse our minds of 
the belief that there is anything 
conducive to intellectual growth 
and mental integration in exces- 
sive study loads. On the contrary 
they make for distraction, fatigue, 
nervousness, and disintegration. 
For a heavy mess of scholastic pot- 
tage we run the risk of destroying 
during the sensitive period of ado- 
lescence the highest achievement 
of humanity—a wholesome, inte- 
grated, serene, buoyant, aggressive 
personality. Is not such personality 
development, rather than the ab- 
sorption of subject-matter content, 
the supreme objective of liberal 
education? To argue that a kill- 
ing pace is a legitimate method of 
eliminating the inferior is not sup- 
ported by the experience of the 
mental hygienist, for it is the stu- 
dent with the keenest intellect and 
the most sensitive nervous system 
who most readily becomes the 
prey of all sorts of minor mal- 
adjustments and personality dis- 
turbances. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin is Director of the Division 

of Special Education and Mental Hygiene in the 

Delaware Department of Public Instruction. 

Reported from Progressive Education, XIII 
(March, 1936), 179-87. 
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2 EAD for enjoyment! Read for 
fun! Under these banners have 
gathered lately a large group of 
teachers of literature. Under the 
influence of these slogans much 
bright enterprise has been gener- 
ated which has served well to 
freshen the somewhat musty air of 
classrooms and libraries. Yet the 
discerning might detect under this 
smiling present a ripple of uneasi- 
ness, even of dismay. For one has 
only to inquire into the reading 
habits of any senior high school 
class to find that not even this gen- 
erous deference to what students 
“like” has produced the results ex- 
pected. Juniors and seniors are, by 
and large, still stuck fast in imma- 
ture reading prejudice. They do 
not read either plays or poetry of 
their own accord. They “hate” 
history. They have not even been 
weaned away from the insistence 
upon a happy ending. And, having 
provided our students with arms 
and ammunition we are in retreat 
before their youthful gunfire. “I 
don’t like classics,” they declare 
and ask with directness, “Why 
should I read them?” According 
to the logic we have supplied 
them, the answer is clearly, “You 
shouldn’t.” 

In our desperation over the se- 
rious crowding of books out of 
their lives we have bribed our stu- 
dents to read good books, we have 
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READING FOR EXPERIENCE 


B. Coox 
In the English Journal 


set decoys to snare their interest, 
we have encouraged and admon- 
ished and begged—but we have 
not yet set out to teach students 
how to unlock the closed doors of 
reading interest. We are inclined 
in our present mood to take chil- 
drens’ likes and dislikes too seri- 
ously. 

In many schools we now teach 
the history of English literature 
only to groups going on to college, 
or to groups with superior intelli- 
gence. Even teachers who used to 
defend the conventional lists of 
classics are now wavering. “Stu- 
dents aren’t what they used to be,” 
they explain defensively. In effect, 
conservative and sentimentalist 
have joined forces. Says the con- 
servative: “Only a few superior 
students can profit from the clas- 
sics.” Says the sentimentalist: “Yes, 
let us give the average students 
what they like — modern litera- 
ture; and students of low ability 
free reading in any field of their 
choice.” Both, faced by students all 
but weaned away from books, try 
to solve the problem on the basis of 
what to read rather than on a basis 
of how to read. 

The problem of teaching litera- 
ture, realistically faced, is one of 
widening the range of response, of 
guiding the reading experience so 
that reaction to books will be vivid, 
compelling, provocative. But we 
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cannot really teach interpretation 
until we are willing to explore stu- 
dent reaction to literature as we 
find it. The conservative teacher 
starts with the assumption that stu- 
dents ought to like Dickens. The 
sentimental teacher veers to the 
position that he doesn’t like Dick- 
ens and therefore he shouldn’t 
have to read him. Neither asks, 
Why does the average modern 
student rebel against Dickens? and 
What has Dickens to offer that 
ought not to be missed? 

We have scorned the scientific 
approach to literature. We have 
been content to think of apprecia- 
tion in terms of vague emotional 
response. In teaching reading as a 
technique we have called in the 
physician, the optometrist, the psy- 
chologist; in training students to 
use reading as a tool we are still 
willing to listen to the psycholo- 
gist; in the teaching of composi- 
tion we have come to take a defi- 
nite set of techniques for granted. 
But in the teaching of literature 
we are impatient with even so 
much as a coherent plan. Generous 
enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher, we seem to believe, and a 
good deal of freedom on the part 
of the student are sufficient to as- 
sure that most subtle of responses— 
appreciation. 


Luella B. Cook is a teacher of English in the 


Central High School, 


from the English Journal, XXV (April, 1936), 
2747-81. 
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We have not yet sought to train 
the imagination directly to per- 
form easily those feats required by 
adult reading. The chief reason 
why students “do not like” history, 
essays, and other kinds of “serious” 
literature is that they have not 
been well-trained to follow a sus- 
tained line of thought. Before a 
hard job with books they wilt like 
a poorly trained runner. Shall 
teachers give up in the face of such 
difficulties? Or meet them—not 
by moral pressure or by sentimental 
bribery, but by better teaching 
methods. 

If it is easy to push up the gen- 
eral level of performance in such 
activities as running and jumping, 
merely by making careful inquiry 
into the best methods, surely there 
is reason to expect that investiga- 
tion into the techniques of reading 
on the appreciation level may have 
just as happy results. As yet the 
technique of the appreciation of lit- 
erature has received less serious 
study than the technique of foot- 
ball. But eventually the psycholo- 
gist will have his way. If, in the 
meantime, we must have a slogan 
to lure youth into the pursuit of 
books, I submit “Read for Ex- 
perience” —one which will not 
build up unconsciously a subtle re- 
sistance to our avowed aims. 


Minneapolis. Reported 
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GEOGRAPHY AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Freperic Evans 
In the School Government and Education Review 


iinsiiia is the study of 
man in his setting in place, as his- 
tory is of his setting in time. It 
treats the inhabited world as a 
whole. But its study has not al- 
ways produced a sound world 
point of view. Indeed it can even 
be perverted or certain aspects 
emphasized so as to produce, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a nation- 
alistic or imperialistic outlook. 

Our own emphasis upon the 
geography of the British Empire 
—depicted as a rule upon Merca- 
tor projections which exaggerate 
its relative size, the German doc- 
trine of Aryan racial purity, the 
Italian idea of a colonial empire 
in this latter day of a League of 
Nations paralleled by similar Jap- 
anese ideas in the Far East—are 
examples of this kind of perver- 
sion which unfortunately are, in 
the more modern instances, con- 
scious and deliberate. 

The effects of the study of 
geography are decided very largely 
not so much by the facts taught 
as the attitude of the teacher to 
the facts and by his selection and 
treatment of them. Geographical 
knowledge is not enough—it must 
be objective knowledge of all 
essential and relevant facts, back- 
grounded by a sympathetic emo- 
tional attitude towards other peo- 
ples. 
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It may be argued that this atti- 
tude takes us away from scientific 
or objective knowledge, but the 
danger is more apparent than real, 
for without a conscious mental 
discipline old prejudices of insular 
or national character will inevi- 
tably creep into the study of the 
subject. 

It is important then that, start- 
ing with the premise of an essen- 
tially united world, study of the 
world’s geography must be accom- 
panied by a sympathetic attitude in 
the teacher to the idea of a world 
society. 

A supercilious remark can cre- 
ate a response in the children’s 
minds which may become what is 
in effect a permanent anti-social 
attitude to the human problems 
involved. The teacher must, there- 
fore, cultivate in his teaching an 
attitude of scrupulous fairness to 
other peoples. What is new and 
strange in other countries should 
be explained by reference to tradi- 
tions and conditions there and not 
merely described as curiosities and 
oddities. —To know all is not to 
forgive all, unless that knowledge 
is blended with sincerity and sym- 
pathy. 

In regard to subject matter, 
there is that branch of geography 
known as historical geography 
which considers the effect of par- 
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ticular geographical conditions 
upon the historical and _ political 
developments of cities or coun- 
tries. Communications, access to 
the sea—even in an age of grow- 
ing economic nationalism — are 
still the preoccupations of many 
great powers. History is being 
made but its very bones are of 
these inexorable geographical facts. 
We can never understand the 
world enigma unless we study 
sympathetically the basic facts of 
historical geography. 

Then there is the history of 
geography as a science. This is an 
unexampled story of unconscious 
world cooperation. ‘There are few 
peoples which have not taken a 
share in the discovery of the world 
and a great many have also con- 
tributed to the study of geography 
as a science. This fact emerges in 
our study of geography and gives 
a basis for the idea of the uncon- 
scious growth of a world com- 
munity. This is, of course, true of 
all science, but in geography it is 
especially arresting. 

The story of world discovery 
is a similar one. Many nations 
have played great parts on this 
magnificent world stage. Even the 
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British Empire, when world dis- 
covery is studied, can be seen to be 
one of expediency rather than de- 
sign and built as much upon the 
adventurous spirit in other nations 
as upon that in the British them- 
selves. Hardly one of our colonies 
is ours by right of discovery. 

Unquestionably the schools’ 
treatment of geography should be 
regional and human, rather than 
political and merely descriptive. 
Geography has little meaning ex- 
cept in relation to man as the in- 
habitant of this planet, and by hu- 
man geography I mean the varied 
reactions of man to his different 
environments all over the world 
rather than merely political group- 
ings of men. Not so much the 
rancher—the citizen of the Unit- 
ed States of America—as his con- 
sideration as a type along with the 
gauchos of South America, the 
Khirghiz of the Russian Steppe, 
and so on. In this way the human 
regional groupings in the world 
can emerge into one great body 
of knowledge. Political divisions 
should come last, these being con- 
sidered sympathetically in relation 
to the geographical and historical 
background. 


Frederic Evans is Director of Education, Erith, 


Kent, 


England. Reported from 


the School 


Government and Education Review (England), 
CXXVIII (December, 1935), 153-54. 
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THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FORWARD-LOOKING SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Joun W. Harseson 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


a primary purpose of the 
secondary school is to make life 
most rich and meaningful for the 
ages with which it deals—roughly, 
for students from 12 to 20 years 
of age. It is not a preparatory 
school for the college or university 
which the students may or may 
not enter. Its problem is to provide 
significant experiences which will 
enable young people to live life to 
the full then and there. 

The span of the American sec- 
ondary school covers an eight- 
year period—grades seven to 14, 
inclusive. There is an increasing 
tendency to question the tradition- 
al form of organization—a junior 
high school of three years, a senior 
high school of three years, and a 
junior college of two years. It is 
being increasingly recognized that 
the junior college years, being sec- 
ondary in character, should be 
more closely articulated with the 
high school years. A considerable 
movement is now under way to 
unite the upper high school and 
junior college years on the same 
campus with much dove-tailing of 
both students and courses. The ex- 
tension of this movement will re- 
sult in fewer breaks in the sec- 
ondary period. 

The curriculum of the second- 
ary school should complete the 
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span of general education. With 
the completion of this curriculum 
the student on transfer to the uni- 
versity should be ready for the 
specialization of professional study. 
And the secondary school cannot 
escape its primary responsibility of 
providing a general education for 
all its students. 

The curriculum of the forward- 
looking secondary school cannot 
be handed down on an authori- 
tarian basis. It must be democrati- 
cally worked out and subject to 
continuous modification to meet 
the needs of the students. The stu- 
dents themselves must have a voice 
in its content. Moreover, the cur- 
riculum must have the effect of 
developing powers and apprecia- 
tions within the student, rather 
than cramming him with factual 
knowledge. Facts are soon forgot- 
ten, but capacities and apprecia- 
tions are abiding. 

It is equally important that the 
content of the curriculum should 
be based on the present interests 
of the student. The progressive 
secondary school should comprise 
a democratic, self-governing com- 
munity, under guidance, with 
shared activities on the part of all. 
Democratic self-government must 
give the student an experience of 
the functions of a democratically- 
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THE FORWARD-LOOKING SECONDARY SCHOOL 


organized society and develop a 
sense of social responsibility. 

A primary characteristic of the 
progressive secondary school is 
that it should develop social- 
mindedness. Students should form 
the habit of testing the ethical 
character of any proposed action 
or policy by its social consequences. 
They should develop an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that no tradition 
or authority, however revered, can 
justify a course of action the re- 
sults of which are anti-social in 
character. Such an attitude can be 
promoted in many ways. But 
probably the most effective is to 
turn the school into a democratic, 
self-governing community for the 
welfare of which every student 
feels a personal responsibility. 

In the opinion of the writer 
there are three major functions of 
the forward-looking secondary 
school : 

First, to develop a citizen actu- 
ated by a sound philosophy of life. 
The student should realize that 
the supreme objective in the life 
of any individual is the highest 
self-realization of his personality— 
the developing into the most of a 
man or woman it is possible to 
become. And while achieving his 
maximum personal development, 
and largely as a means of its at- 


tainment, he should be fired with 
a zeal to enrich the world with the 
greatest contribution of which he 
is capable. 

Second, to develop a citizen cap- 
able of working out his own high- 
est self-realization. The secondary 
school should turn out an individ- 
ual equipped with a technique of 
self-initiated and self-directed 
growth independent of external 
assistance. 

Third, to develop a citizen cap- 
able of functioning in a democratic 
society. The progressive secondary 
school must provide for the stu- 
dent an experience of sharing the 
activities of a democratic commu- 
nity. 

Needless to say, the standards 
laid down above are not those of 
the conventional secondary school. 

The fact remains that America 
is absolutely dependent on the 
practice of democracy in the sec- 
ondary schools—the finishing 
schools for the vast majority. No 
student can be suddenly trans- 
formed by a junior college com- 
mencement ceremony into some- 
thing he has not been in the 
process of becoming. If we want 
to turn out citizens capable of 
functioning in a democratic socie- 
ty, they must acquire this experi- 
ence in the secondary schools. 


John W. Harbeson is Principal, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Junior College. Reported from the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, X/ 
(March, 1936), 137-42. 
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A SANE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


R, R. ABERNETHY 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


on the beginning, athletics 
came into the schools without the 
sanction of school men and with- 
out their supervision and control, 
directed by coaches who were not 
in sympathy with the function of 
education. It was not long before 
adolescent sponsorship, together 
with unbridled spectator influence, 
turned the emphasis from friendly 
competition to unwholesome rival- 
ry in which the spirit of winning 
at all costs became paramount. Nu- 
merous sharp practices arose—com- 
mercialism, low eligibility stand- 
ards, poor sportsmanship, monetary 
awards—many of which still exist 
in some areas. 

Today, while we still have ex- 
amples of athletic programs organ- 
ized and conducted for commercial 
purposes or the amusement of spec- 
tators, the administrative principle 
has been firmly established that 
athletics belong to the school and 
are part of the physical education 
program. We now accept inter- 
scholastic and intramural sport as 
component parts of the school 
offering. Toa large extent, control 
of athletics has passed from stu- 
dents and spectators to superin- 
tendents and principals, and under 
their guidance responsible people 
have been employed to protect and 
develop the educational values of 
these activities. 

Since intramural athletics serve 
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the mass of students and inter- 
scholastic athletics restrict partici- 
pation to the few possessing supe- 
rior skill, the intramural program 
as a general educational measure 
is superior to interschool competi- 
tion. It should be remembered, of 
course, that varsity teams are a 
great incentive in the successful op- 
eration of an intramural program, 

In the early days each player 
provided his own equipment. At 
present the trend is toward the pur- 
chase of athletic equipment by the 
board of education. Having ac- 
cepted interscholastic athletics as 
part of the educational program, 
the board of education should pro- 
vide support for this activity. The 
laissez-faire attitude of school au- 
thorities in this matter has been 
responsible, to a large degree, for 
the commercialization which in 
many communities has character- 
ized interscholastic athletics. To 
those who are accustomed to the 
plan of financing athletics by ad- 
missions to games, it may be diffi- 
cult to reconcile their schools to 
this recommendation. But the 
precedent has been set in other 
educational matters. In fact, ath- 
letics present practically the only 
example in school administration 
where a subordinate activity at- 
temptsto befinancially independent. 

At the beginning of the junior 
high school movement interscho- 
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lastic competition easily crept into 
the program. With improved op- 
portunities for intramural sports 
there is little necessity for inter- 
scholastic activity in junior high 
schools. Unfortunately the sports 
writer and the lay public are not 
fully educated to this point of view; 
but the coach who sought to use 
the junior high school as a training 
ground for senior high athletics is 
disappearing, and boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents are aban- 
doning interschool competition in 
junior high schools and substitut- 
ing other physical education activi- 
ties which harmonize more closely 
with the guiding principles of the 
school as a whole. 

From experience, I believe that 
the salary of the athletic coach 
should be paid entirely by the 
board of education, and not be 
partly made up of funds from the 
athletic association or from other 
sources. Fielding “Hurry-Up” 
Yost has perfectly described his 
qualifications in the form of three 
questions: first, and most impor- 
tant, what is his character? Sec- 
ond, how well does he know what 
he wants to teach? Third, can he 
teach others what he knows? 


A SANE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


R. R. Abernethy is Superintendent of Schools, 


Except in rare instances the 
courts have held that boards of 
education are not responsible in 
case of physical injuries to con- 
testants. I believe the school can- 
not accept this responsibility. Acci- 
dents resulting in injuries occur in 
laboratories, cafeterias, or other 
places connected with schools, and 
if you pay for one type you must 
pay for others. However, the board 
of education is under the moral 
obligation to insure reasonable safe- 
ty by providing competent super- 
vision and adequate equipment and 
first-aid facilities. There is some 
evidence that insurance may help 
to solve the problem. Wisconsin 
has blazed a trail in this direction, 
but the plan is still experimental. 
In the administration of ath- 
letics for educational outcomes, 
championships and state tourna- 
ments are sharply condemned. The 
selection of all-star teams and the 
determination of state champion- 
ships are the products of a profes- 
sional rather than an educational 
point of view. As a method of 
financing independent state high 
school athletic associations, tourna- 
ments are not justifiable and should 
be discontinued. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Reported from the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 


VII (March, 1936), 133-35. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT OF 
ACCELERATED PUPILS 


Water L. Wirxins 
In the School Review 


: desirability of using peda- 
gogical acceleration as a means of 
meeting, at least partially, the 
problem of the superior pupil has 
been emphasized by recent studies. 
Data for this study were obtained 
for 282 high school seniors in 
Kansas City (Missouri), Wichita 
(Kansas), and Chicago, East St. 
Louis, Evanston, and Kenilworth 
(Illinois). At the time of gradua- 
tion the group ranged in age from 
15 years and five months to 16 
years and 11 months. That only 
282 seniors of these ages could be 
found in the rather complete 
sampling of these communities is 
some evidence that acceleration is 
not widely practiced. 

The avérage number of half- 
grades skipped was 1.5. Only 33 
had completed high school in three 
and one-half years, only six in 
three years; so that most of the 
acceleration occurred in the ele- 
mentary school. 

All but 3.5 percent of the 207 
pupils given intelligence tests were 
brighter than the average high 
school senior. The average mental 
age was 18 years and one month, 
with a range from 16 years and 
one month to Ig years and six 


months, thus adding to the evi- 
dence of the superior intelligence 
of accelerated pupils. 

School marks for six semesters 
of English, two of algebra, and 
four of foreign language (most 
frequently Latin) averaged 8g, 
In every school included in this 
study, a consistent average of 89 
is earned only by a superior stu- 
dent. 

Data show that accelerated pu- 
pils do not always rank at the top 
of their classes, although they are 
above average. According to abso- 
lute rankings, they placed thirtieth 
(on a basis of 100), or 20 per- 
centile steps above the average. 

Figures indicate that pupils ac- 
celerated in the elementary school 
are not likely to fail in their high 
school work. Only 14 of these 
young seniors had at any time 
failed, 14 failing 18 semesters. 

When acceleration is practiced 
wisely — with careful study of 
each child, including appraisal of 
physical, mental, and educational 
growth, and of emotional stability 
and social maturity—the results 
from the standpoint of intellectual 
adjustment will, in general, be 
decidedly good. 


Walter L. Wilkins is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Notre Dame. Reported 
from the School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 


268-73. 
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A STUDENT COUNCIL IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


W. R. SaunpERs 
In the School 


ue student council has be- 
come a very important organiza- 
tion in the Northern Vocational 
School. Its position has grown 
steadily stronger, and its reputa- 
tion more encouraging, since its 
inception in the early days of the 
school. Perhaps a short sketch of 
its work during the present year 
would give the clearest idea of 
this aspect of school government. 

On the last Friday in Septem- 
ber, during noon hour, a meeting 
was held in the auditorium, and 
nominations were received. Some 
members of last year’s student 
council were again attending the 
school, and the senior of these offi- 
cers presided, 

The auditorium was well filled. 
No teacher was in sight, but the 
conduct of the meeting showed 
that serious business was being 
transacted. 

On Monday morning election 
placards appeared, as if by magic. 
The campaign was on, and the 
expenditure of words, ink, and 
energy was tremendous. Signs, 
blotters, election cards, and other 
varieties of election propaganda 
were found everywhere. 

During the week preceding 
election day a regular schedule of 
election meetings had been ar- 
ranged. The candidates for the 
presidency and the vice-presiden- 


cies spoke at the opening exercises 
in the morning. Those for other 
offices were given opportunities to 
address the “electorate” at noon 
in the auditorium. Personal work 
for various candidates was under- 
taken very seriously by friends. 

One notable feature of student 
council election campaigns has 
been the fact that any candidate 
who indulged in anything that re- 
sembled “mud slinging” was 
properly buried under an ava- 
lanche of votes. 

The council meets each week 
on Monday at 12:20, and closes 
its meeting promptly at 12.55. In 
addition to the regularly elected 
officers, the presidents of recog- 
nized school clubs are ex-officio 
members, and in an advisory ca- 
pacity there is a representative 
from each form. The form rep- 
resentatives meet with the council 
several times during the year. 

This year the council has un- 
dertaken a variety of work. It has 
much to do with the arrangement 
of school sports and school social 
activities. Through its discipline 
committee it looks after bad lan- 
guage in halls, smoking in or 
about the building, and unbecom- 
ing conduct. As a result, smoking 
has practically disappeared, and 
the condition of the school build- 
ing is excellent. It has tried its 
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hand at dealing with the lates, but 
without success. 

On the last Wednesday of each 
month, the council takes the plat- 
form and conducts the opening 
exercises. One student reads the 
psalm, another leads in the Lord’s 
‘Prayer, and others present short 
reports of school activities. 

In January representatives of 

the forms led a discussion of plans 
for improving the scope and char- 
acter of student council activities. 
The suggestions offered included 
everything from changing the 
courses of study to varying the 
menu in the cafeteria, and from 
changing the attitude and man- 
ners of the staff to improving the 
diction or personal appearance of 
some insignificant, unknown stu- 
dent. From this jumbled mass, 
the council has unearthed several 
suggestions that will be valuable 
to them and to the school—and 
thus we attempt to develop a de- 
mocracy. 
The above account shows clear- 
ly three things: first, the need of 
wise leadership; second, some in- 
terference with regular school 
time and routine; and third, a 
freedom of speech and action 
which is somewhat unusual in a 
secondary school. 
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In great freedom of speech and 
action there is some danger in a 
large school like ours. Liberty 
either of speech or action is so 
easily changed into license. How- 
ever, up to the present, the good 
results have exceeded our expecta- 
tions. In the elections, the students 
have chosen sturdy, level-headed, 
intelligent leaders, and these, work- 
ing in cooperation with the staff, 
have been very successful, so far, 
in establishing a decidedly sane 
and healthy atmosphere that is of 
immense importance in the devel- 
opment of a very attractive and 
capable type of graduating student, 

A student council is a valuable 

asset to a secondary school. It pro- 
vides spontaneous, intelligent, en- 
thusiastic assistance for all school 
activities. It often relieves the ten- 
sion of the classroom, particularly 
in regard to discipline. It throws 
the weight of student influence 
behind any effort to improve con- 
ditions in the school. It fosters a 
relationship between teacher and 
student which is favorable to real 
progress. It tends to develop an 
intelligent esprit de corps that 
calls for good work, not only on 
the campus and the platform, but 
in the daily classroom routine as 
well. 


W. R. Saunders is Principal of the Northern 
Vocational School, Toronto, Canada. Reported 
from The School, XXIV (March, 1936), 558-61. 
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THE IMMEDIATE VALUES OF ART EDUCATION 


Joun L. Titpstey 


lr has taken us in America a 
Jong time to shake off the influ- 
ence of the dame schools and the 
resulting belief that art is a lady- 
like pastime for the daughters of 
the gentry but something alien to 
robust boys. 

The more closely lower school 
education has been directed to col- 
lege preparation, to that degree has 
awareness of beauty in its varied 
forms been neglected in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 
and, to put a capstone on our 
monumental stupidity, it has been 
neglected in the college of liberal 
arts itself. 

Yet I refuse to concede the 
term “modern” to any school 
which has neglected to recognize 
in its educative processes the vital 
significance of the awareness of 
beauty in the growing of boys and 
girls. 

Creativeness is still found in 
our boys and girls; it needs but 
the opportunity for expression— 
materials, tools, a place, and an 
understanding teacher. I saw re- 
cently the product of a member of 
the hobby class in one of our New 
York high schools, a miniature 
eighteenth century coach, complete 
in the minutest part, decorated, 
gilded, and all with exquisite 
craftsmanship. In the making of 
that coach, I believe that boy de- 
veloped to a higher degree the 
qualities of accuracy, thorough- 


ness, the urge to do one’s best, 
imaginativeness, constructiveness, 
self-reliance, a faith in his own 
value to himself and to society, 
than he could have gained through 
the study of a foreign language, 
mathematics, or even science. In 
addition he had gained an under- 
standing of and feeling for wood, 
leather, silks, brocades, oils, paints, 
varnishes, colors, and gold leaf as 
materials for the arts and crafts. 
Beyond question, he had gained 
mastery of many skills, respect for 
craftsmanship as such, and a vastly 
increased appreciation of beauty of 
line, color, and composition. 

Our teachers, in despair in not 
being able to arouse and sustain 
the interest of some pupils in book 
learning, are beginning to furnish 
activity programs for slow learn- 
ers in the lower grades of the 
elementary schools. In New York 
City the program calls for from 
four to five hours weekly of arts 
and crafts. We have discovered 
that clay modeling not only awak- 
ens an unsuspected creativeness in 
almost every child, but it brings 
relaxation to the disturbed and 
disturbing spirit. 

The child is naturally creative; 
possibly the restlessness of city 
boys that leads them to join gangs 
and commit crimes is the outcome 
of the want of opportunity for 
creative acts in our school and 
street life. May not juvenile de- 
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linquency be merely undirected 
creativeness? 

Of all school subjects, art is best 
adapted to show the futility of at- 
tempting to employ the method of 
large-scale industry to education. 
For the recognition of beauty 
comes only through the individual, 
the creation of beauty is the work 
of one. The boy is encouraged to 
arrive at and state an aesthetic 
judgment of his own. He thus 
gains respect for himself and re- 
mains, in one field at least, an in- 
dividual. 

The boy comes to high school 
with the attitude that education 
consists in gaining counters for ad- 
mission to college or a profession 
or to success in a vocation. He does 
not conceive of education in terms 
of his own growth. Everything is 
but a means to an end. Each ex- 
perience today is of value only as 
it leads to something tomorrow. 


Nothing is complete or worth- 
while in itself. 

But when the boy enters an art 
class and is asked to gaze at a sun- 
set, it is an experience complete 
in itself. That sunset is forever 
gone save in his recollection. He 
cannot be examined on it. He can- 
not gain counters for the experi- 
ence. All that is left is an expan- 
sion of himself. 

Art education in the schools 
means more than lettering, free 
hand drawing, sketching, design, 
painting, analysis of color; it also 
means awareness and understand- 
ing of what art and beauty have 
given in richness of living through- 
out the ages. How can art longer 
be considered a minor subject? 

An encouraging sign is that 
some of our best colleges are now 
accepting three units of art on a 
par with three units of foreign 
language, mathematics, or science. 


John L. Tildsley is Assistant Superintendent of 

Schools, New York City. Reported from an ad- 

dress before the Department of Superintendence 

of the National Education Association, February 
26, 1936, at St. Louis, Missouri. 
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price is reduced from $2.00 to $1.50 a year, providing 
the magazines can be sent to one address and one 
check accompanies the order. 


In a number of school systems the teachers have 
already taken advantage of this saving which is made 
possible by the greater ease in handling quantity 
orders. 


Group orders may be sent to the 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


P. O. BOX IOO 


MICHIGAN 


Ann ARBOR 
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A SOUND NATIONAL POLICY 


An Editorial* 


ROOSEVELT’S 
recent Baltimore address calls atten- 
tion anew to the inevitable expansion 
of the scope and costs of the public 
school system, especially at the sec- 
ondary level. The President said: 

We in your government are seeking 
to extend the school age in every state in 
the Union and to make it easier for boys 
and girls to stay in school. Work out for 
yourselves what would happen if all the 
boys and all the girls of 14 and 15 and 
16 and 17 who are now working in in- 
dustry found it possible to stay in school 
until they were at least 18 years old. 

In 1930, this writer did “work out 
for himself” and published, figures on 
this very topic.f At that time the total 
number of employed children under 
18 was estimated to be 2,120,000, a 
figure which proved later to be in 
substantial agreement with official 
census figures. Subsequent changes 
make estimates hazardous, but, if the 
young people out of school and com- 
peting for jobs are also included, a 
round figure of two million is prob- 
ably not far out today. 

Practically all of the new students 
would enroll in vocational and high 
schools. The current expense per child 
in such schools is, at depression levels, 
about $105 per year. Larger enroll- 
ments might somewhat reduce these 
costs, perhaps to as little as $100 per 
year per child. The additional current 
expense for two million children 
would then be, in very round num- 
bers, $200,000,000 annually. This is 
more than a 10 percent increase over 
present public school costs. In addi- 
tion, large outlays for new school 


buildings would also be needed, 
So far; so good. Here are children, 
freed from labor and given their 
chance. Here are teachers, eager to 
begin. But in many communities 
buildings to house the program and 
money to operate it are lacking. Many 
states and school districts are today 
heavily loaded with taxes and in debt 
for school buildings which are already 
badly overcrowded. Public schools are 
still about 20 percent below pre-de- 
pression standards in financial support. 
The chances are remote for an im- 
mediate restoration of these losses, 
plus further substantial increases which 
would be needed to provide for two 
million more pupils. Customary state 
and local sources of school revenue 
cannot cope with this new demand. 
Nevertheless it is undoubtedly sound 
national policy to “extend the school 
age.” It is an equally sound and, in- 
deed, essential accompanying national 
policy to provide Federal funds, when 
needed, to build new schools and pay 
the additional teachers called for by 
the President’s suggestion. Only thus 
can additional costs be met without 
grossly inequitable, and sometimes im- 
possible, state and local tax burdens. 
To “extend the school age” with- 
out providing necessary funds for the 
education of the newly enrolled stu- 
dents will mean either a_ promise 
which cannot be fulfilled or a general 
and harmful further dilution of edu- 
cational standards.—By William G. 
Carr, Director of Research, and Sec- 
retary, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association. 


* This is the second in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 


of the EpucaTion DIGEsT. 


t New York Herald Tribune, December 28, 1930. 
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